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SCHECHTER'S "JEWISH SECTARIES" 

Documents of Jewish Sectaries. Volume I. Fragments of a 
Zadokite work. Edited from Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Cairo Genizah Collection, Cambridge, and provided with an 
English translation, introduction and notes. By S. Schechter, 
M.A., LittD. (Cantab.), President of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 
pp. lxiv + 20. 

Numerous gaps of early Jewish history for which we had no 
sources and hardly expected ever to unearth any, have since 1898 
been partly filled by Professor Schechter's striking finds in 
the Cairo Genizah saved and secured by him for the Cambridge 
University Library. In 1910 he startled the literary world by his 
publication of a large and a small fragment of a book written by 
a Zadokite of the first century. The mere fact that nothing what- 
ever was known of Sadducee literature, gave the publication the 
character of a unique discovery promising to elucidate a still 
obscure period of Jewish history in which Jewish historians and 
New Testament scholars are equally interested. Professor 
Schechter has made the sometimes very difficult fragments acces- 
sible to all readers by a full translation accompanied by learned 
notes full of his wide knowledge of rabbinic literature and by 
many valuable emendations. An introduction of twenty-nine quarto 
pages deals with the two manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth 
century respectively, one of 16 and the other of 2 pages, the latter 
partly parallel, partly additional; it further discusses the script 
of the documents, their contents and their style, their sectarian, 
Zadokite character, and the apocalyptic sources of the book; it 
analyses the history of the sect that was founded by emigrants 
from Jerusalem in the second century B. C. in Damascus and the 
constitution of the sect and its peculiar laws. They lead Professor 
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Schechter to a thorough examination of the sects which separated 
from Judaism arid of the apocalyptic literature concerned, and 
bring him to the conclusion that the book was written by a 
Dosithean. In spite of the full commentary and introduction there 
are, however, as Professor Schechter admits, still many riddles in 
the fragments to be solved, and he invites students to devote 
themselves to the difficult details of the unique book. 

In availing myself of this invitation, I venture to offer in this 
rather extensive review my own difficulties in Professor Schech- 
ter's view of the Zadokite or Dosithean origin and the early date 
of the book. By a detailed examination especially of the halakic 
parts of the fragment which have so far not been studied with the 
same zeal as the narrative, I shall endeavor to show that neither 
Kirkisani's references to some details of Sadduk's lost book, nor 
the similar laws and customs in the Dosithean sect which constitute 
the foundation of Professor Schechter's theory, are sufficiently 
strong to bear the weight of the inferences put upon them. From 
some of the characteristic Halakahs of the fragment and the 
peculiarities of the style I shall try, though with great caution, 
to prove that our book probably originated in the times of the 
book of Sadduk and Anan, in the eighth century. In continually 
relying on Professor Schechter's interpretation and his parallels 
to which some Talmudic illustrations will be added, I shall attempt 
to show that also the narrative is merely the picture of a sect 
which lived in the district of Damascus in the seventh or eighth 
century, a picture artificially drawn to reflect assumed conditions 
shortly before the destruction of the second Temple. As to the 
sources of the fragment, while in agreement with Professor Schech- 
ter that our author used the Book of Jubilees and the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, I shall adduce evidence that he used them 
in the form in which they were known in the times of the 
Babylonian Gaons in the ninth and tenth centuries. In venturing 
to criticise Professor Schechter's views of the fragment, I follow 
the principle "PX ''JK TID&I K'fl min , and I confidently hope 
that the discoverer and first interpreter of the unique book will 
read my remarks and suggestions with the same mind and in the 
same sense, as I am offering them. 
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Professor Schechter's cardinal proof for the Zadokite origin 
of the fragment is Kirkisani's reference to a book of Zadok 
which reads: "Zadok was the first who exposed the Rabbanites 
and contradicted them publicly. He revealed a part of the truth 
and composed books in which he frequently denounced the Rab- 
banites and criticised them. But he adduced no proof for anything 
he said, merely saying it by way of statement, except in one thing, 
namely, in his prohibition against marrying the daughter of the 
brother and the daughter of the sister. For he adduced as proof 
their being analogous to the paternal and maternal aunt." 1 Now, 
argues Schechter, 2 this description of the Zadok book well fits our 
Text which, in its Haggadah, is largely polemical, whilst its 
Halakah affords little else than mere statements; a real argument 
and refutation of the opposite opinion we have only, as stated by 
Kirkisani, in the case of prohibiting the marriage with one's niece. 

zadok' S BOOK 

Does our fragment fit this description of Zadok's book? The 
latter was a denunciation of rabbinic laws and rules and a dry 
statement of the correct laws without arguments. Our fragment, 
it is true, contains strong abuse against nameless opponents, but 
objects only to three, expressly enumerated sins. No method of 
interpretation, no way in deducing new rules, no extension of the 
law is referred to at all, and our book does in no way look or 
pretend to be a general attack of a Zadokite on the basis and the 
development of rabbinic law. In addition to abuse and an emphasis 
of the three sins, it contains the history and the detailed consti- 
tution of a sect in Damascus which is the main, probably the only 
object of the fragment preserved. A general attack on Rabbinism 
and the statement of Sadducee law could not possibly have given 
an occasion for the representation of a sect in Damascus. Again, 
the laws in the fragment, covering pp. 9-16, are, it is true, merely 
enumerated and give, beside frequent references to the Torah, no 
arguments. But just as the prohibition against the marriage with 
the niece, being the third of the three laws discussed by our author, 
is derived from the Bible (p. 5, 7-11), so is immediately before it 

1 KiUb al Anwar, ed. Harkavy, p. 283. 2 p. XVIII. 
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the second of the three laws, the prohibition against marriage 
with another woman, whilst the first is alive, deduced from several 
passages of the Bible (p. 4, 20-5, 6). Though no e>j?7i, nor any of 
the rules of interpretation is here applied, the presence of argu- 
ments cannot be denied; and if this were Zadok's book, Kirkisani 
could not have said that it gave an argument only in one case. 3 
It is to my mind evident that our fragment is not identical with 
Zadok's book quoted by Kirkisani. 

This is further proved by another reference to Zadok's book 
in an Arabic commentary on Exodus either by Sahl b. Masliah 
(950-960) or by another Karaite writer of the tenth century: 
"Our ancestors used to look for the new moon (in order to fix 
the festivals) ; concerning this Saadia maintains that it was done 
owing to (the opposition of) Sadduk and Boethus. However, the 
books of the Sadducees are generally known, and nothing of what 
Saadia says is to be found in them. For the books of Sadduk 
deal, it is true, with the discussions with the Rabbanites in the 
times of the second Temple about sacrifices and other matters; 
but not one single line is to be found concerning the point men- 
tioned by Saadia." On testing our book by the details of his 
statement, we find that it states no differences whatever between 
any two sects or sections of the Jews; and as far as the eight 
pages containing laws justify the inference, also the lost parts of 
the fragments contained no such differences. Among these there 
were prominent in Sadduk's book several about sacrifices; our 
fragment gives no reference to such. Considering that it deals 
exclusively with the colony in Damascus, no space was devoted in 
it to differences between Sadducees and Pharisees on sacrifices. 
The Temple is mentioned twice; but the passage deals with its 
defilement by a wrong observance of the laws of levitical purity 
and cannot be interpreted to refer to sacrifices. Consequently the 
book of Sadduk quoted by Sahl b. Masliah was wholly different 
from our fragment. 

3 Schechter's remark p. XIX, note 22 that, as in this point the Karaites 
differed as much from the sect of Damascus as the Rabbanites, Kirkisani 
would not refer to it, because he only spoke of the criticism of the 
Rabbanites, is not convincing. 

4 See Harkavy in Gratz, Geschichte, V, 4th ed., p. 47s ff. 
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THE ZADOKITE UWS 

But two single laws, reported by Kirkisani as peculiar to the 
Zadokites, were considered by Schechter as proof for the identity 
of our book with that of Sadduk. "The Zadokites absolutely 
forbade divorce which the Bible permitted." 5 Now the 16 pages 
of our fragment contain, as far as I can see, not one single word 
about divorce, neither the biblical term r6tJ\ nor the rabbinic KHJ, 
nor is any of the synonyms for divorce alluded to in the paragraph 
p. 4, 20-S, S adduced by Schechter as agreeing with the Zadokites. 
It reads: "They are ensnared by two: by fornication, taking two 
wives during their lifetimes, but the foundation of the creation 
is, 'male and female created He them.' And they who came into 
the ark, 'two and two went into the ark.' As to the prince, it is 
written, 'He shall not multiply wives unto himself.' " Schechter 
in his note to the passage remarks: "The argument is evidently 
not only directed against polygamy, but also against divorce which 
certain Jewish sects forbade." But I am unable to see where the 
author prohibited or even thought to limit divorce. He exclusively 
deals with polygamy and remarriage after divorce without sug- 
gesting anything against divorce itself. Moreover, he takes it for 
granted without the slightest objection that a man may divorce 
his wife. The three passages adduced by the author from the 
Bible deal with polygamy only, and the utmost that could be read 
into his proofs, would be the interpretation possibly given to 
Deuteron. ly, 17: he shall not marry another wife even after hav- 
ing divorced the first. As Schechter points out, the sect of the 
Dosithearis, as reported by Epiphanius, 6 observed exactly the same 
rule: "some of them abstain from a second marriage, but others 
never marry" ; this means either after the first wife died or was 
divorced.' In no case can it" be proved that our fragment agreed 
with Kirkisani's Zadokites as to the absolute prohibition against 
divorce. 

* Kirkisani, p. 304. 311. Judah Hadassi, Alphabeta 97. 98. 

« Haeres. XIII. 

' Though Blau, Die judische Ehescheidung, p. 59-61 adopts Schechter's 
interpretation of the passage in our book, his proofs only demonstrate the 
prohibition against polygamy, not more. 
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Even the prohibition against polygamy has no parallel in earlier 
literature; and neither Kirkisani nor other Karaites quote either 
Sadduk, or any earlier authority for it. But few, as for instance, 
Sahl b. Masliah, went as far as to forbid it ; s whence he derived 
it, is not known, as he mentions no source for it. Whether any 
authority before the destruction of the Temple had any knowledge 
of the prohibition, is at least doubtful. For Josephus" says that it 
was an old custom to have several wives; and though he stated 
this in connection with marriages in Herod's family, it deserves 
special attention. Of the rabbis only very few thought it necessary 
to excuse polygamy; one in the manner of our fragment, provies 
from the creation of Adam and Eve that one wife is sufficient. 18 
As far as we know, the rabbis lived in monogamy;" but nothing 
indicates that they or any of their Jewish opponents prohibited 

8 See Poznanski in RE J., XI, V, p. 185, 6, who also refers to 3113 npb 
by Tobiah b. Eliezer on Lev. -8, 18, p. 516: rtlTIDN NDSjn D»tM M\V lOKtfl 

•fitso is d'bu »nts>a wbb> dim 'Kin j6k ... pin «Si m vh arh \*m jm»a 

...niTIK.Whom he meant is evident from his words to Deut. 21, 15, p. 35b: 

... d'bo >na> lSx npn vh nnin« h« twtn no»» D>snpn lyta rmjns nos 

where he expressly mentioned the Karaites. 

8 Antiq. XVII, 1, 2, § 15; Wars I, 24, 2, % 477. Krauss, Archaeologie, 
II, 26 ff. 

» R v Judah b. Bethera in Abot R. Nathan, 2nd version, II, 50: H UK t|M 
'pSn i"l 'flB'X (see Blau, Jiid. Ehescheidung, p. 56). In Midrash Samuel 
I, § 7 (See Bacher, Palaest, Amoraer, II, 246, 2) R. Isaac says: The statement 
that Elkanah had two wives, is not meant to be a blame; Hannah herself 
expressed the wish that her husband should take another wife, as she had 
no children. In Genes, rab., 23, 2, R. Judah b. R. Simon describes it as a 
custom of the sinful generation of the flood to have two wives, one foi 
bearing children, the other for intercourse. 

M Otherwise Justin Martyr in Dialogus cum Tryphone, ch. 134 would 
have blamed the rabbis not merely because they encouraged immorality by 
sanctioning polygamy among the Jews, and by permitting them to lust aftei 
fair women so that some of them had even now four or five wives. But he 
would have reproached them also for their taking several wives, if he had 
only known one instance. Krauss (in IQR., V, 130), when dealing with this 
passage, adds: "This matrimonial liberty was indeed, as a matter of fact, a 
painful characteristic of Talmud times," but he gives no evidence to prove 
this general statement and has left it out in his ArcMologie, II, 26 ff. 
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polygamy. But whether the nobles of Jerusalem most of whom 
were Sadducees refrained from having several wives, is not 
known." It is, therefore, for the present not possible to illustrate 
the prohibition of our fragment by earlier parallels than by Karaitic 
references 1 * of the tenth century. 

The other law which Kirkisani attributes to the Zadokites h 
this: "They also fixed all the months at thirty days each. Again, 
they excluded the day of the Sabbath from the sum of the days 
of the feast of Passover, so as to make them seven days besides 
the Sabbath; in the same way also with the feast of Tabernacles."" 
That our fragment contains nothing about the last peculiarity, 
could be accounted for by the fact that it has nothing about the 
festivals. But Schechter suggested that our author had adopted 
the calendar of the Book of Jubilees which was probably a solar 
calendar, for p. 16, 2 we read mn n!>K l>3» ^SW |Wlj6 OiTXp BT1B1 

Drpniyneoi orriav^ own nip^rtn idd by. pipiio ton "as to the 

explanation of their ends for a remembrance to Israel of all these, 
behold, it is exactly explained in the Book of the Divisions of the 
Seasons according to their Jubilees and their weeks." The refer- 
ence is not clear, as the preceding piece is missing; but since the 
last line of it says "a man should make up his mind to return to 
the Torah of Moses in which everything is clearly explained," and 
in the line following the passage quoted, it states that "on the day 
on which the man makes up his mind to return to the Torah of 
Moses, the angel Mastemah will depart from him, if he keeps his 
promise," it is difficult to see how a reference to the calendar 
should stand between those two sentences. But Schechter (p, 
XVI) finds a proof for the different calendar of our fragment in 
p. 3, 13-16: "Revealing unto them the hidden things in which all 
erred: His holy Sabbaths and His glorious festivals, the testimony 
of his righteousness, and the ways of His truth, and the desires 

12 An epitropos of Agrippa II in Galilee had two wives, Sukkah 27a, 
bottom. 

13 The Samaritans in the sixteenth century wrote that they took only 
one wife; and in the beginning of the eighteenth century they wrote: nh 
OWna B'tM >ntS> «S« np:, where «S« should be canceled. See Frankel, 
Binfl. der pal. Mxegese, p. 252. 

14 Kirkisani, p. 304; Hadassl, Alphabeta 97. 98. 
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of His will, which a man shall do and live by them." Schechter 
sees in this passage a mere paraphrase of Jubil. 6, 34: "And all the 
children of Israel will forget and will not find the path of the 
years." 15 In fact, however, the two passages differ materially. 
While Jubilees enumerate years, months, seasons, and conclude by 
repeating the order of years, fixing the attention on the calendar, 
our book mentions Sabbaths and festivals, nothing else. But the 
Sabbath does in no way depend on the arrangement of the calen- 
dar; consequently the point of view is different. The parallel, 
pointed out by Schechter himself, p. 6, 18. 19, clearly indicates it: 
the correct observance of the prohibitions as to the Sabbath and 
the festivals headed in 6, 18 MSI PlBTiaa rDBVI OV DX "I1Db6i 

Dmv»3 rwjmn av nxi nnjnon 10, 14, nnacDS mowbrawn by. Not 

one line in the book suggests an allusion to the importance of the 
calendar so frequently emphasized in the Book of Jubilees. 

As to the Zadokite months of 30 days, it is strange that 
Josephus knew nothing or failed to mention this important dif- 
ference between the Pharisees and Sadducees; but even more dif- 
ficult is it that the Talmud, in discussing the different dates of the 
omer and Shabuot, says nothing of the far-reaching difference of 
a solar calendar of the Sadducees. Does the Book of Jubilees 
and of Enoch prove anything for Jerusalem? It is again note- 
worthy that only sources referring to the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies report of the Sadducee calendar. Poznanski, the well known 
specialist on Karaite literature and on the calendar, says : M "It is 
recorded by David b. Merwan al-Mikmas, a writer of the ninth 
century, that the Sadducees observed months of 30 days, i. e. solar 
months. This testimony, however, adds the disadvantage of ob- 
scurity to that of lateness ; it finds no support in Talmudic sources." 
And elsewhere," he adds: "Earlier sources surely report nothing 
similar, so that it is extremely probable that peculiarities of later 
sects were attributed to the Sadducees (just as the reverse could 
have happened) ; but it shows ■ that such sects existed. Jehuda 
haParsi, a heretic otherwise unknown, maintains that the Israelites 

15 Is path = m» a mistake for -|1K = length? 

16 Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion, III, 1176. 

» RBI., I,, 19 «.; cf. JQR., X, 265; RE J., XLIV, 177 «■ 
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always counted by solar years." 1 * It is, in any case, very charac- 
teristic that one author attributes the same calendar to the whole 
nation, and another merely to the Sadducees ;™ one generalizing the 
observance of his own small sect and projecting it into the past, 
the other correctly limiting it to the Zadokites without indicating 
the time of their existence. 

THE MARRIAGE WITH A NIECE 

So far there is only one peculiarity of the Zadokite fragment 
i!hat constitutes a clear parallel to the book of Sadduk, the pro- 
hibition against the marriage with a niece based on V\PT\ , analogy. 
Poznanski, in his usual, thorough way, has incidentally discussed 
the same prohibition among the early Karaites" and has collected 
the material referring to this interesting question. First we learn 
that Anan, the founder of Karaism, taught the same in his 
Fadhalika, and his words preserved by Jeshua b. Judah in his 'IBD 
1BT1 run as follows: V3K |D1 V3K rlinK yafrb "Oib n^> TDM 

.r6iDDD pat rrvBoe pa nux \cn idx mnsi ,n^DBD pa rtTBoo-pa 
pai iYtboo pa rax pn .Tax ti&6 •oiDjab napjb vh tdsi 

nSlDBD pa nTBOD pa fP3K pi n»S Tis6l .fl^lDBO. Anan's 
source for this, as Kirkisani reports, was the analogy 
between man and woman; exactly the same as in the Zadokite 
fragment. 21 As also the Samaritans observe this prohibition 22 and 
similarly the sectarian Abu Imran al-Tiflisi adopted it, Poznanski 

18 See Ibn Ezra on Gen. 8, 3, Exod. 12, 1, Lev. 2s, 9. 

a I may add here that immediately before the passage quoted David 
Almikmas in Judah Hadassi, Alphab. 97. 98, reports that the Sadducees took 
the words of the Bible literally, and also the anthropomorphistic expressions 
about God. Some of them took these expressions to refer to angels or an 
angel who created the world at the command of God. How do these details 
fit into the picture drawn by Josephus? 

20 In Kaufmann's Gedenkbuch, p. 173 ff., RBJ., XLV, 184 ff.; Harkavy, 
Anan, p. 93. 

21 Jefeth b. Ali also quotes Anan's rule (RBI., XI, V, 186), but he adds 
that Anan interpreted npn kS finintt S* MtMO in Lev. 18, 18 to refer to 
the niece and not to the sister. 

22 We have no evidence that the Samaritans knew it already in pre- 
Karaitic times. 
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infers that it must be of great antiquity, as Kirkisani actually 
reports that the Zadokites prohibited to marry a niece, on the 
analogy between man and woman. But who are Kirkisani's 
Zadokites, and what has Jewish literature to say to this evidence? 
Poznanski refers to the rtOYli ni3?n " which refute the prohibi- 
tion of the Karaites; but this reference of the ninth century nat- 
urally proves nothing as to whether the rabbis of the first century 
knew the prohibition. He further refers to the Baraita in Yebarri. 
62, bottom, 24 in which an anonymous teacher recommends it as a 
good deed to marry the daughter of one's own sister; 25 and 
Poznanski sees in this an opposition against the Sadducee prohibi- 
tion. But apart from the fact that only the daughter of the sister 
and not also of the brother is mentioned here, 2 " there seems to 
be no opposition intended in the other recommendations of the 
same Baraita, to love one's relatives and neighbors. 

In any case, it can be proved from rabbinic literature that 
rabbis of the first century whom Geiger considered true representa- 
tives of the early Halakah, 27 not only taught, but also acted against, 
the prohibition to marry one's niece, the daughter of their sister. 
So R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, at the instigation of his mother, mar- 
ried a daughter of his sister, 28 , yet he was, as we well know and 
Geiger emphasizes, the most consistent Shammaiite after the 
destruction of the Temple. R. Jose the Galilean married his 
sister's daughter, was afterwards compelled to divorce her and she 
married in his lifetime. another man (Genes, r. 17, 3), yet R. Jose 
maintained in his Halakah the conservative tradition, the views of 
the Sadducees according to Geiger. R. Ishmael who was of the 
same spirit once tried his utmost to persuade a man to marry his 

28 Ed. Hildesheimer, p. 609. 

24 j?Sd niSom inin« na rm KBnam vanp n« a-ipnni va»3» n« am«n 
>s:n "iok'i j?iB>n djj?' "i «*ipn tk ioi« airon vby lprrn njwa i}yb. 

25 See also Tos. giddushin 1, 4; lrWIN fia blim 1J? tWH Bltt KB» ith, 
and Nedar. 8, 7, Genes, rabba 80, 4, Midrash Abkir in Yalkut I, 146, SiBJ., 
XXII, 1890, 87 ff. 

26 See Rashi and Tosafot. 

27 Urschrift, p. 153, and elsewhere. 

28 Abot R. Nathan, XVI, 32a; p. Yebam, 13, 13c, 60. 
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sister's daughter. 29 But to pursue Geiger's view that a law which 
Karaites and Samaritans alike observed is sure to be of 
antiquity, with reference to the prohibition of marrying ones 
niece, I refer to the far-reaching dispute of the Shammaiites and 
Hillelites concerning fun m¥. so Its basis is the case that a man 
married his brother's daughter, and the Shammaiites, even earlier 
representatives of the early Halakah, took no exception to it. 
And this not merely in theoretical discussions, but also in actual 
marriages of priests who had to observe the strictest rules in 
selecting their wives. R. Joshua b. JJiananiah who had lived in 
Jerusalem before the destruction of the Temple testified 81 that 
such marriages then occurred in so far as a man married his niece 
and another wife and after his death his brother married his 
childless widow, the other wife, in accordance with the view of the 
Shammaiites. If the Sadducee priests had considered such a 
marriage illegal, they would certainly have eliminated the family 
from the Temple. And the Shammaiite Dosa b. Harkinas and his 
brother Jonathan who had lived for many years in Jerusalem before 
the destruction, would not merely have objected to the marriage 
of the widow to her brother-in-law," 2 but also to the first marriage 
with a niece. Professor Schechter might argue that it was just 
this combination of polygamy and of marriage with a niece, per- 
mitted by the two schools of Jerusalem between 30 and 50, that 
made the author of the Zadokite fragment take a stand p. 4 20-5, 
11, especially against the priests who had availed themselves of the 
new permission. But first nothing in those discussions about the 
second marriage indicates that the marriage with a niece had not 
been always permitted; and secondly, we have seen that though 
opposing polygamy in general, the fragment mentions only the 
special case when a man, after having divorced his wife, wants to 

" Nedarim 9, 10; comp. 8, 7. Abba, a brother of the patriarch R. 
Gamaliel II, married the daughter of the latter, Yebam. 130. 
" Yebam. 15&, and parallels. 

M rua nnstpn D'tema vnts> ni^TU ninetyo »nts> by DaS vya <3x 
onm nra »ja arm wipn jan <»Bip n<a nnotpni >«nay jaa o'jnax 
narnn »aa by tvmvn o>bvu o'jna. 

82 Yebam. 16a, and parallels. 
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marry another, and not the case underlying the above discussion.** 
Consequently this cannot have been the occasion for its attack. 
All these considerations and facts clearly show that there is no 
proof for the assumption that the Sadducees of the first century 
prohibited marriage with a niece. 

As to Kirkisani's statement about the Zadokites prohibiting 
such a marriage, nothing proves that the book from which David 
Almikmas or Kirkisani took this report, was of earlier origin than 
the eighth or ninth century. In order that this view may not 
appear hypercritical, I shall refer to Harkavy himself who, on the 
one hand, believes that the Karaites were the direct successors of 
the Sadducees, and on the other hand expresses the following 
opinion as to the origin and age of the book of Sadduk:" "Since 
these proofs (by Kirkisani and Sahl b. Masliah from the book 
of Sadduk) were used as polemical arguments against Rabbinism, 
it is highly impropable that the whole matter concerning a book 
or books of Sadduk should have been wholly invented; the oppon- 
ents could then have disarmed the Karaites by asking them to 
produce the book. Least of all could a plain invention by Kirkisani 
be assumed, considering the whole character of his literary activity. 
More probably the matter proceeded in this way: since the 
destruction of the second Temple the poor remainders of the 
Sadducees were pining away in secret. At the time of the great 
sectarian movement in the East in general and in Judaism in 
particular (seventh or eighth century) the Sadducees came also 
forward with a polemical book or books against their ancient 
Pharisee opponents. That book either belonged to antiquity or 
was composed anew from old traditions; in any case, it was at- 
tributed to the founder of Sadduceeism. 3 " The first Karaites used 

33 In the Altercatio Simonis et Theophili, VII, 28 the Christian Theo- 
philus says to Simon the Jew: Similiter aquam luto mixtam volutas, sororem 
tuam tibi in conjugio copulas. Harnack in Texte und Untersuchungen, I,i 136 
ff. knows no explanation of the two statements. The first refers to the bitter 
waters in case of suspected adultery (Bergmann, Apologetik, 5, 1), the other 
to the marriage with a niece or sister-in-law. 

M Gratz, Geschichte, V, note 17, 4th edition, p. 476. 

3,1 In the Hebrew Gratz, III, 49s Harkavy even says: "ltPBX fl? p*fl 

j»?a nannj p^ ,ioxy pnso n»«a Ninri niann n»n xh >a unjnS anpi 
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it as a source of Sadducean views adopted by them, and at the 
same time as a weapon against Rabbanism." According to this 
argument of Harkavy, Sadduk's book originated in the seventh or 
eighth century. Poznanski 38 tries to prove that Saadia knew the 
book; for in the discussion about fixing the new moon he says: 
"But when one asks the Karaites for a proof from the Bible, they 
derive it from the 150 days in Genesis 7 by which Sadduk rightly 
proved the reverse of what they try to prove." But later on 
Poznanski himself admits that Saadia could have known that 
reference directly or merely indirectly. Kirkisani however, he 
argues, drew a great deal of information about Zadokites which 
is not otherwise known, and which he does not quote in the name 
of David Al-Mukmis from Sadduk's books. He sums up his investi- 
gation into that question as follows: "Naturally, it is difficult to 
establish, by those few quotations, what books are meant, when 
they were composed, and by what title they bore the name of 
Sadduk. But we can take at least' this much for certain that they 
contained Sadducean views and that the Karaites drew from them 
without taking exception to them. Those books could have equally 
been known to Anan who found therein embodied various views 
of Sadducees." 

It seems that neither Saadia who in his attacks on Karaism 
exhausted all their sources and their literature, nor any of the 
Gaons who dealt with Karaites, actually saw the book. Had such 
an ancient and important source of the sect been accessible to 
Saadia, he would not have failed to disprove its statementts. Prob- 
ably Anan was the first who saw and used it ; for, as we have seen, 
he prohibited marriage with a niece. But strange to say, there is 
another long and exhaustive exposition of Lev. 18, 18 by Anan" in 
which he proved that the marriage with a niece of the wife is 
permitted, sometimes even together with the wife, though to Anan 
the niece of the wife is a relative just as near as one's own niece. 
Yefeth b. Ali rightly exposes the strange inconsistency of Anan; 

36 RBJ., XtV, 177. 

37 Poznanski in RBJ., XEV, 186 ff.; Harkavy, Anan, p. 105. 
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and it seems that his source gave him no direction on such exten- 
sions of the marriage prohibitions, or he did not know it when 
writing those lines, or did not recognize its injunctions. Now, if 
the Zadokite fragment was in any way, directly or indirectly, de- 
pendent on the book of Sadduk, it could not have been composed 
before 700 when the book of Sadduk was not yet in existence. 
And if it is independent of Sadduk's book, yet introduces contro- 
versial points which were unknown before the great sectarian 
movement, it could, at the earliest, have been composed during that 
movement. I admit that this inference only applies to the two 
halakic points concerning the marriage with a niece and marrying 
another wife when the first is still alive, though divorced; but it 
need not apply to the bulk of Halakas in the second part. 

SECTARIAN tAWS IN THE ZADOKITE FRAGMENT 

Though no dependence of our fragment on the book of Sad- 
duk could be proved, there is no doubt that some of its legal points 
are in accord with non-Rabbinic sects of early times. Thus the 
very interesting law in 12, 13 : "Nor shall fish be eaten unless they 
were split alive and their blood was shed," 88 deserves special atten- 
tion. Schechter refers to Wreschner's Samaritanische Traditionen, 
p. 51, who mentions Elijah Bashyatsi's report that some Karaites 
taught that fish must be caught by Karaites, if they are to be fit 
for food; others taught that death of the fish must ensue during 
the catching, while fish found dead, whether in the sea or on the 
shore are considered np23.' 9 Munajja, the Samaritan of the 
twelfth century, reports that Saadia attacked those views of Sam- 
aritans and Karaites. 40 On the other hand Ibrahim, the Samaritan 
of the fifteenth century, expressly states that fish and locusts may 
be eaten without being slaughtered. As Saadia dealt with the sub- 
ject, it is very probable that already Anan held the view reported in 

K dot ibb'ji D»n ljnpi on o r»w b* vsvn. 
" irvSx n-nx, no>m, 23- 

40 Poznaiiski in The Karaite literary Opponents of Saadiah, p. 10 refers 
to Kirkisani's refutation of Saadia. 
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the name of Karaites; 41 but nothing indicates that any earlier au- 
thority had taught the prohibition. The Book of Jubilees to which 
our fragment refers and from which, as Schechter has shown, it has 
derived ideas, knows nothing of a duty to shed the blood of fish. 
For 50, 12, in the laws concerning Sabbath, enjoins: "Whoever 
strikes or kills anything, or slaughters a beast or a bird, or whoever 
catches an animal 41 " or a bird or a fish, or whoever fasts or makes 
war on the Sabbath. ..." Fish are only mentioned among the 
animals which are caught, but not, as birds, among those that are 
to be struck or killed or slaughtered. On the other hand, Pirke 
di R. Eliezer, ch. IX, prescribes it as a duty to pour out the blood 
of fish. 42 Considering the character and the late origin of this 
book, it is highly probable that, as in many other cases, it included 
a custom or rule which was in vogue in the place of its composi- 
tion. The custom may have existed for several centuries before 
its inclusion in the Pirke; but it is a strange coincidence that its 
appearance here should point to the same period as its occurrence 
in Karaite and Samaritan law and as in the Zadokite fragment. 
All proves that the latter originated in the seventh or eighth 
century. 

But there is a much earlier reference to a heretical teaching 
about the slaughtering of fish. Several parallel passages in the 

41 Hirschfeld in JQR., XIX, 1907, p. 138, note 2 published from Kirkis- 
ani's Kitab al Anwar the passage to which Poznanski refers: "The exilarch 
(Anan) deduces a proof that fish caught by Gentiles are prohibited, from 
Num. 11, 12 which applies in a like manner to cattle and fish. Just as the 
term BIW implies that the slaughtering of sheep and cattle must be performed 
by a coreligionist, the word t)DK' teaches that "the gathering in" of fish should 
be done by a coreligionist. And Daniel (Alkumisi) argues in a like manner, 
on the strength of Genes. 9, 4, concerning the prohibition of eating live 
fish or such (caught) dead." Hirschfeld adds: Saadyah finds two flaws in 
the opinion of Anan which he endeavors to expose (in the fragment quoted) 
at some length. I may add that as the well informed Kirkisani quoted only 
Anan and Daniel, he cannot have found anything similar in earlier sources 
like the book of §adduk. See also 4 Ezra 6, 48. 

41a Animal is the translation (IT! = beast, Lev. 17, 13.. 

42 him f|ipn ban ntsintw vhv \fnva D'ajm out o«bm in vtrwv 1^0 

IBID D1D3^ JOT pun, see Israel Levi in RBJ., LXI, 201, 3. 
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Midrash* 1 report that Jacob of Kefar Nibburaya (of the fourth 
century) taught in Tyre that firsh required slaughtering; to R. 
IJaggai who declared that teaching erroneous and its author worthy 
of stripes, he quoted Genes, i, 20 where birds and fish are by 
juxaposition shown to be equal in law. Evidently he interpreted 
C|15?1 to be an accusative governed by WC 1 just as i"pn E>SJ pK>, 
and birds to have been created out of the water just as fish." The 
rabbis, on the other hand, separated the second half of the verse 
from the verb and taught that the birds were not created out of 
water, but" out of alluvial mud 44 (IJullin 27b), and derived from 
Num. 11, 22 that fish required nothing but catching. It is not 
reported that Jacob Nibburaya was the author of that teaching, 
or whether he adopted it from some existing sect; nor is it evident 
whether it appeared to R. IJaggai novel or whether he knew it as 
sectarian, and that is why he declared the Jewish teacher who 
applied it, worthy of punishment. Whatever the case, the teaching 
of the Zadokite fragment is not identical with that rule, as it 
merely requires pouring out of the blood by splitting, not slaugh- 
tering, a very essential difference pointing to materially different 
derivations from an unknown source. In addition to this, Jacob 
of Nibburaya seems to have dealt only with the question of 
slaughtering fish, while the fragment also adds: But all the locusts 

43 Genes. r„ 7, 2; Pesifcta rab., XIV, 61a; Tanhuma B. npin, is, Num. 
r., 19, 3; Kohel. r., 7, 23 (Bacher, Pal. Amoraer, III, 711): "IB3 V>« 3|3V» 

id« . ipb «n n'^ rhm un »ai yav .fiB»n» juiya nun iisa min '*niaa 

. WVHNT K'H JU» ri' 1 ? ION . >jA KIT'llK t» KrrMS 1I3K1 BWK 13 ,n>f> 

«(Biy» epjn n»n b>bj p» n<»n inr n'rrw tam a'rm son jo n»^ in« 
nnin vb n<b ids* . na»n» luiya nun c|k rwrw jijns spy nm . pun fy 
I«sn a'nan •$ jrnn «3«i V'31 n»S na« . '^ jmo n« jub rv>^ ion . ao 
one" ,orA M.sDi nrtf> t|DK» tun un "ja n» n«i arh »soi orf? ane* npai 
njbVikS «ao »»m TBxn «i«n "|oan own n»x . «|Du» v/m j»o a'na ]»*. 

44 See Schechter, p. LI, note 24. 

48 In Bullin 276 thefe is reported a question of — according to the com- 
mentaries — )lp'"lB31p the hegemon addressed to R. Gamaliel or R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai about the contradiction between Genes. 1, 20: birds were created 
out of the water, and 2, 19: birds were created out of the earth; and the 
rabbi answered: they were created out of the alluvial mud; to his disciples, 
however, he says that they were created out of the water. 
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after their kind shall come into fire or into water whilst they are 
still living, for this is the manner of their creation." On this very 
strange law not even Pirke R. Eliezer agree with the fragment;*' 
Schechter suggests that, according to our author, the elements of 
water and fire are to be found in the composition of the locust, 
hence they shall be killed by water or fire. But since fish which 
was created out of the water, was not to be killed by water, but 
by splitting, it seems that some other principle underlay his rule. 
Every animal must first be killed, in order to cease to be a living 
creature; as the locust has no blood, no knife nor any sharp 
instrument need or must be used, so that only drowning or burn- 
ing is left. According to Pirke di R. Eliezer also the locust, just 
as fish, was created out of the water and therefore requires, beside 
killing, pouring out of its blood, i. e. splitting. 48 

Another law in the Zadokite fragment seems to point even 
to much earlier times. The second of the three sins for which 
the author strongly blames his opponents (5, 6), is this: 49 They 

" BDB>n nw '3 n»n on tp D'oa w ma i«a> nnwoa D'aann bs 
DfiK"na. 

*' The Samaritan Ibrahim b. Jacob (Wreschner, p. 52) says that scholars 
hand down that the locust has to be killed in water. 

48 According to 11BJ?n 1BD in nBTIB> niaSn, Saadia himself taught 
that dead locusts were prohibited for food, while fish found dead were 
permitted. R. Hai Gaon who was asked to account for this inconsistency of 
Saadia, in a Responsum to the Jews of Sijilmessa replied that he had never 
before heard that Saadia prohibited locusts found dead (B. Goldberg, 
R. Jehuda b. Koreisch Epistola, Introduction, p. XVII, Harkavy in 
Horodezky's pUPI, II, 888), R. Hai concludes his argument by the char- 
acteristic words: T3 ilp'S!^ IN \rh '31SO fTO'lIB^ IBS D'llDK D'flO "1DS1 )KI3 
SkW , are the locusts to be alive in order to be slaughtered or to be strangled 
by a Jew ? It seems to me that he had in mind the respective representatives of 
the two views that locusts must either be slaughtered or strangled by a Jew, 
the one taught by Jacob of Kefar Nibburaya, the other by Karaites. See 
also Kirkisani against Saadia in Poznanski, The Karaite literary Opponents 
of Saadiah, p. 10, and Ginzberg, Geonica, II, 43, 45; Ponanski, in ZfhB., IV, 
73. 

49 win dj? n<33iB>i miro o^nao on j*« w tsnpon n« D'snon dji 
nan m n«. 
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also contaminate the sanctuary, as they separate not according to 
the Law and lie with her who sees the blood of her issue." As 
he has given no further explanation of his charge, nor of the 
sinful observance of the other side, it is difficult to see with whom 
he sided; for there was an essential difference between Rabbanites, 
Samaritans, and Karaites about the law of the menstruous woman. 
Schechter did not pursue the matter, but merely referred to 
Wreschner's thorough chapter on the subject. According to 
Mishnah Niddah 4, 1 the Samaritan women were stricter than the 
rabbis and considered blood of every color levitically unclean. 
R. Meir M remarks that this strict observance would be a great 
thing, if the consequences of the strictness would not lead to a 
serious mistake, inasmuch as the Samaritan women include in the 
week of purity the day on which they notice blood, which is 
according to the rabbis levitically clean, and consider themselves 
clean before the time. According to another explanation, they 
count the day on which the bleeding stopped as the first of the 
purification. A Samaritan would, consequently, feel justified in 
charging the rabbis and their followers with acting against the 
law by treating a woman on the first day of her showing green or 
yellow blood as still clean. Now, according to Mishnah Niddah 
4, 2, also the Sadducees followed the Samaritan view." One 
teacher of the second century remarks that Sadducee women are 
in this respect to be considered exactly the same as Samaritan 
women, if they adhere to the ways of their fathers, but if they 
give those up and walk in Jewish ways, they are like Jewesses. 
R. Jose says: They are always to be considered Jewesses, unless 
they resolve to walk in the ways of their fathers. Now, the 
teachers discussing the position of Sadducee women lived in the 
second century, so that their opinions would appear to be merely 

M Niddah 330: napn mi m bs by maw )n dm tm» >ai i»« M'jrt 
dv in« lan . pn' vh irnM mo'tooi mm m minw mSm . jnS »>n rrVna 
nyai? po 1 ? imsio la nprnat*. 

» ltsne . rmniaa jn nn )rvma« ona nsbb units- )DT3 vp" s ni33 
ny ni'^Mitf'a jn Qb\yb idik 'Di' »ai .n^Kwa jn nn btnw 'a~na r\sbb 
jmmaM 'a-na na^ ivrwv. 
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theory. But in the Talmud a Baraita reports:" 2 "Once a Sadducee, 
in conversation in the street, happened to spit on the garments of 
a highpriest; the latter was very much upset and went to inquire 
of his -wife about the observance of the purity law on the part of 
Sadducee Women. She told him: Though they are the wives of 
Sadducees, they are afraid of the Pharisees and show their blood 
to the scholars. According to R. Jose, she said: We know them 
very well, they show their blood to the scholars, except one woman 
in our street who refused to do so and died." The incident is 
reported by the same scholar who stated the rule, and -thus we 
learn of the actual observance of Sadducee women not long before 
the destruction of the Temple. And when the Zadokite fragment 
blames the opponents for having intercourse with menstruous 
women, it could mean the Sadducees who, against their own law, 
accepted the rule of the Pharisees, and, after defiling themselves 
by following new Pharisaic practice, defiled the sanctuary. The 
express reference to the Temple seems to support that date and 
to prove the book as having been composed before the year 70. 
On the other hand, we know that not only Samaritans and Jews 
in the twelfth century differed on the same point, but also the 
Karaites of the same time. 63 As Saadia attacked the Karaites on 
this point, it is very probable that already Anan had adopted and 
taught the Sadducee view; and as Kirkisani, when dealing with 
the matter, does not refer to the book of Sadduk, this source 
probably contained nothing about it. As t^TpD can mean the syna- 
gogue to which according to Anan the same laws of purity apply 
as to the court of the Temple," there is no argument or proof 

82 Niddah 33b, Tos. 5, 3: pl»3 ^"U p3 DJ? IBDtP inN »pTO3 ntPJ?n 

mpi Shj pa bv vn ipmm ,iH3a Sj? "ma \nsb nSsai vbq mm mnn 
maim o'tpnan p ni«i"na \n cpra >ot <b by f\» b mo** . we* "res* 
m nimo nm San \a inv pa un i>«'pa >dv <an id« . Man 1 ? m 
nnoi coanS dt nn«-in vhv li'njiatra rmnv nn« nvxn pn D'oanS. 

53 Wreschner, Samar. Traditionen, p. 30 and 33. In addition to this, 
Abulfatfc reports that the Dositheans altered the time of reckoning the days 
of the purification of women, inasmuch as the woman should commence to 
count them only from the day following the bleeding, as the festivals extend 
from evening to evening. 

M Harkavy, Anan, p. S3 ff. 
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against the conclusion derived from the consideration of other legal 
points that the Zadokite fragment was composed shortly before 
the time of Anan. 

Another halakah concerning the law of levitical purity deserves 
some attention, though rabbinic literature affords no parallel or 
illustration. Immediately after the law prescribing the splitting 
of fish and killing of locust, we read: 68 "And all wood and stones 
and dust which will be polluted by the uncleanliness of man shall 
be polluted like them: according to their uncleanness shall be 
unclean he who toucheth them." First, as Schechter states, the 
things mentioned are in rabbinic law not defilable, being merely 
stuff not shaped into a vessel or a tool. 56 But even granted that 
such can be defiled, it is against rabbinic rule that the uncleanness 
of man should be several times transferred and retain its original 
degree of impurity; for dlKfl DND1D includes according to Levit 
S, 3 and 22, 4, 5 several kinds of defilement which are not all of 
equal power. Of those only a dead human body transfers its 
impurity to a person and he, in his turn, transfers the acquired 
impurity to a vessel, but not to another person. Vessels defiled 
by a dead human body transfer their impurity to other vesels or 
to a person unchanged, but in a third instance the degree of 
uncleanness is reduced; an earthenware vessel cannot transfer its 
impurity without reduction. 6 ' Only if we assume that the author 
meant exclusively a defilement by a dead human body, does the 
unchanged transference of the impurity of things to a person who 
touched them, agree with rabbinic law 68 as represented in the 
halakic Midrash by rabbis of the school of Jamnia and Lydda. 
We do not know whether it was taught before the destruction of 
the Temple. If, however, the author of the Zadokite fragment 
referred to all kinds of impurity of man, there is no parallel except 
in the book of Munajja, the Samaritan of the twelfth century, 

55 p. 12, 15: ^nttih ti"nm nanaa i^ku* "\m leyni mjatmi D'syn bs\ 

03 JMlJn MSB' OHKniS »B3 Dfia WV. Instead of ana lots' 'SlKjft Schechter 
reads OfllBS lS»U>. 

36 Should not O'Spil Sal be emended into 8»SJffl '^31 ? 

57 Maimonides, «5 riNOlB, 5- 

58 Sifre, Num. 158, on Num. 31, 24, and parallels, Sifre, Num. 130, 127. 
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who emphasizes against the Jews that things denied transfer in 
their turn the defilement to other things, these to others and so 
ad infinitum." I remember no reference in the Talmudic literature 
which would indicate the existence of such a rule in Palestine or 
Babylon . in the first five centuries of the present era, and even 
among the Samaritans, to my knowledge, it is not reported before 
the twelfth century." 

NOT DOSITHBAN 

The examination of some of the halakic parts of the Zadokite 
fragment confirms the conclusion derived from a comparison of 
the book with the details preserved of the book of Sadduk: there 
is nothing to prove its early origin or its composition in the first 
century; there is not one among the laws discussed cogently 
demanding for its existence and practice any time before the 
seventh or eighth century; there is no evidence so far for the 
Sadducean character of the book, none to establish a relation of 
the fragment to the Sadducees of the time of the Temple, nor to 
the book of Sadduk. Some of the details inquired into go even 
to prove that it was composed about the time when Anan founded 
Karaism and when several other sects separated from the body 
of Judaism. Its peculiarities in the Halakah have parallels in 
Karaitic and in Samaritan law of later times, thus defining its 

*• Wreschner, Samar. Traditionen, XXIV. It is the Samaritans only 
who consider even the dust touched by non-Samaritans defiled; see Itinerarium 
Antonini, ed. Geyer, p. 164, Kaufmann's Gedenkbuch, p. 16, note 1; Wresch- 
ner, XVI. 

M Perhaps Sifra on Levit. 5, 2, p. 22d, §12 could be interpreted to have 
known that law. It reads: O'JltPKin D'JpTH KDB 1ST ^23 JMJl 1B>« SPB3 IK 

rtaaa idi 1 ? iioSn a»n «rv ni»nts paa otk jmj bk iVbk bm d»idik i»n 
X>*v 1st *ts> .nNDion maw \nv jnnvo )btt no ,p» rfcua nana rAaia n»n 

FlttDlBn att . Early scholars limited the defiling power of impurities to the first 
sources of such, and excluded transferred uncleanness. It would seem that 
before those scholars any impurity of lower degree could be transferred to man. 
But we know nothing of such a view. Judah Hadassi in 1B13J1 'jiatPN, 
Alphabeta g6, end, p. 41c, reports that Samaritans wash after a slight de- 
filement; the same 97, beginning, in both cases in the name of David Almukmis. 
Schorr in J>lSnn VII, 37 quotes the Persian religious law in which stone 
and earthenware vessels are most liable to defilement. 
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character as non-Rabbinic; but they are not sufficiently distinctive 
to determine in a positive way its position among the sects, 
Schechter (p. XXII ff.) suggests that our book represented the 
view of the sect of the Dositheans; but the material at our dis- 
posal about this branch of the Samaritans arrayed by him, is not 
only not conclusive, but has not even a real parallel in our frag- 
ment. For the months of thirty days in the calendar "of the 
Dositheans cannot be traced, as was shown, in our book. As to 
their strictness in the observance of the Sabbath, it is strange 
that just the details reported by some Fathers of the Church and 
by Abulfath in their characterization of the Dositheans, are, as 
Schechter also notes, not to be found in the fragment. The 
former would not move on the Sabbath from their places or their 
position; 61 p. n, 5 our author only prohibits to follow one's cattle 
to feed it outside the town further than 2000 cubits. According 
to Abulfath, the Dositheans taught that one must not drink on the 
Sabbath from vessels of metal or glass; our fragment forbids to 
draw water in a vessel. The Dositheans say, that one must not 
feed the cattle or give them to drink on the Sabbath, but the food 
should be placed before them on Friday; our author allows to 
drive the animals outside the town. Only the peculiarity stated 
by Epiphanius that some of the Dositheans abstain from a second 
marriage, has a parallel in the prohibition against marrying a 
second wife while the first is still alive; but even that is not quite 
certain. On the other hand, all other distinctive laws, of the Dosi- 
theans cannot be traced in our book. Though Dr. Kohler has 
accepted and pursued the idea of the Dosithean origin of the 
fragment, it appears to me far from being proved. 

Schechter (p. XVIII) also says: "Likewise, the laws concern- 
ing the Sabbath that play such an important part with the sect, 
agree in the main with those given in the Book of Jubilees to 
which also the Samaritan and Karaitic code offer some important 
parallels, but they differ in many respects from the Pharisaic 
code." Considering the unique position which that book occupies 
in the Apocalyptic Literature, the agreement of our fragment with 
those laws would certainly tend to indicate the character of our 

w Hilgenfeld, Ketsergesctuchte, p. 157. 
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book. But already a superficial examination of the Sabbath laws 
from p. 10, 14 to 11, 18 reveals full agreement of the details with 
rabbinic law in the Talmud, but with none of the characteristic 
prohibitions of Jubil. 50. First we should expect the prohibition of 
intercourse with one's wife (Jubil. 50> 8), all the more as the 
Samaritans 62 and the Karaites from the times of Anan°* strictly 
observed it. Its omission tells us more than other laws about the 
circle from which our fragment could not have proceeded. We 
know from the Mishnah Nedar. 3, 10 that the Sadducees did not 
agree on this point with the Samaritans; and as Kirkisani, when 
dealing with the matter, only mentions Anan, but not the book of 
Sadduk, 64 we may infer that neither Sadducees nor Zadokites 
knew anything of the prohibition. Another prohibition peculiar 
to the Book of Jubilees is that against fasting and fighting on the 
Sabbath (50, 12). Schechter suggests that in 131X1D t^N TIJHT S« 
rUEO (11, 4) the second word should read ajnir = starve oneself; 
but it would be strange that religious fasting should have been 
expressed in this way, apart from the consideration that it is put 
in a rather unsuitable group of laws. 15 The prohibitions which 
the fragment has in common with Jubilees and rabbinic, or Karaitic 
law, would naturally have been arranged in the same or a similar 
order, as Jubilees have them, if this book had, as Schechter thinks, 
influenced the long list of prohibitions concerning the Sabbath. 
There is a much closer relation between the non-rabbinic laws in 
that list and the Samaritans and Karaites than there is between them 
and the Book of Jubilees; yet nothing justifies the assumption 
that it was Sadducean. As to the rest, it is the rabbinic law: the 

B Schorr in ]>17l"in, VI, 30 ff. proved that already the Samaritans in the 
times of the Mishnah observed it, and the rabbis in opposition to them 
recommended such intercourse on the Sabbath and that the institution oi 
Ezra to eat garlic on Friday night (Baba kamma 820, p. Megillah, 4, 750, 27) 
was for this purpose. See also Kirchheim, )1"iaiB> >D"D , 27; Frankel, 
Binfluss der pal. Exegese, p. 252. 

" See Schorr in fhrm, VI, 31 ff. 

u Harkavy in Gratz, Geschichte, IV, 478 says that Anan took the 
prohibition from the Sadducees who derived it from rDN7D S3 ntPy/l N7, 
but mentions no source for this; where is it to be found? 

65 Unless 5, 3 the dirty garments are those of mourning and fasting. 
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fixing of the time when before nightfall the Sabbath begins, not 
to talk useless things, not to discuss matters to be done on Sunday, 
not to walk beyond two thousand cubits outside the city, not to 
draw water in a vessel, not to ask a non-Jew to do one's work, 
not to put on soiled garments, or such as were brought by a 
non-Jew unless washed in water or rubbed with brickdust,*" not 
to spend the Sabbath in a place inhabited by non-Jews, not to 
drive cattle beyond two thousand cubits outside the town, not to 
strike it, not to carry anything from or into the house, not to open 
a stuck vessel, not to carry outside die house spices, not to take 
up a stone or earth, not to carry a child, not to provoke a servant, 
not to assist an animal in casting or one that fell into a pit, etc. 
The author seems to have known not merely the earlier Halakah 
of the rabbis, but, exactly as Anan, he knew the Talmud itself, the 
laws of which he adopted either without any change or in making 
some of them stricter. 

RABBINIC INFIUBNCB 

That he knew rabbinic law, is evident from his attitude towards 
the privileged position of the priest (13, 2) : "And when there will 
arise ten, the man 67 who is a priest learned in the Book of Hagu ra 

M They are defiled by the non-Jew and not fit for the Sabbath which 
is considered holy, of holy purity. rUlS? is not incense, but as KflJ'aS IBy 
in Shabbat. 506 'It? Nnj'aS 18J? mW 3T 1B» powder of a pounded brick. 

«' B»« is not the Mishnic b\li ]T\3 »tt»K, but, as 0>lSria VH in the 
next line shows, is to be translated as D'lrDfl JO B»N. 

68 The book is mentioned again in 10, 6 and 14, 7: "IBD3 0*331313 TWV 
fl'ian 'IID'31 Unn "judges may be versed in this book and the teachings 
of the covenant"; and so the priest must be versed in this book. The 
nearest would be to see in it the Torah itself which has to guide the priest 
and the judge in their decisions. This is supported by the addition of 
fl'iafl >T1D> (7, 511) which mean the special laws of the covenant of the 
sect. On the other hand, we find that the wording of the laws in the Torah 
was in some instances differently interpreted by them, as in the marriage 
law, levitical purity, Sabbath, and holidays, so that the members are expected 
to act nilriPI B>11B3 4, 8; 6, 18, 20. Now we find in 13, 6 mwn WIS 
immediately after Unfl 1BD3, "the tP[33D shall teach the ignorant priest in 
case he has to decide a question of leprosy, the interpretation of the Torah." 
From this it seems that Uil "IBD means the Torah with the interpretation 
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shall not depart. According to his word shall they all be ruled. 
And if he is not versed in all these but a man of the Levites is 
versed in these, then it is his lot that all those who enter into the 
camp shall go out and come in according to his word. And if 
there is in a man a question concerning the law of leprosy, then 
the priest shall go and stand in the camp and the IpDD shall in- 
struct him in the interpretation of the law; and if he is ignorant, 
he (the priest) shall shut him up, for unto them belongs the 
Judgment." Already Schechter refers to Hillel's interpretation of 
the same law 6 * who admits that a priest, even an insane one, must 
pronounce the purity or impurity of the man, but only, after he 
was instructed by a scholar. The same is the attitude of our 
author, and he seems to have adopted the rabbinic Halakah, merely 
substituting TIB for nt31E>.'° Now, from a parallel 71 we learn that 
this influence of the scholar in the decision of an ignorant priest 

of the teachers of the sect, as in 20, 6 nilfffl BH1D . As this is identical 
with oral law and the author would not use for it the rabbinic SIB 7J?3tP nilfl 
he invented this artificial denotation. Its meaning can be derived, without 
difficulty, from the rabbinic run = pronounce, Sanhedrin 10, 1: DX SlJinn 
lVll'niXa Wtm, which is identical with !P1B in tPHBDn DtSV p. Megillah, 
4, 74d, 50: Xllpl VBD rUin XiT xS X1»J?a iTlina Sui lS'BX = pronounce 
orally. Comp. D'Jpl DJ?Q , p. 57, where R. Hai writes: 1J'ni3Xl U'niai bs% 

phyia *a 'Jix xSx d>ibix j»» potoiMi . ^>aaa tniBan ob> vsvrh nnDix 
nixnyai rwnpa xSx lnix'peix rxi mxS mxo udoi uvm inx'ipa xin 

'10X «na J'3J?1 flj? Saa xSl. It is, therefore, exactly the same statement 
as Anan's (Harkavy p. 22) xn»11X IOJoS J' 3 " nn , » 1 ^ 1 ' 3n3 ^ "P^' n 
ntWl'Bl. 

«• Sifra on Lev. 13, 2, p. 60b, § 8, Negaim 3, 1: m.-IBl nXDia J>XB» Itfh 

by qx paS lomi n'jMsn nx nxn Sxib»3b> nan ,ix»a xn . pa 'bb xSx 
una iaix xini una iiax ,xdb ibix xini xoa iibx naie» »b. 

*• It is true, we find TIB in a similar meaning in Ezek. 45, 20 B»XB 
'nBDl n*W where the Targum renders it by tPBOOl = foolish, and even 
with the verb )'3n in Ps. 119, 130 D'TlB )'3B ; yet it seems here different. 

71 p. Pesahim 6, 1, 330, 67; Sifra on Lev. 13, 37, p. 66d, § 15, Tos. 

Negaim 1, 16: -fri ibb» Sia' xin una . Saao bbrt nSj? onai nvbv by 
una xbb by pan iox ox Sia< pan nnai •'X . pan nnoi ibiS noSn tb 
^aaa SSn nSp n» Sj? pan nnoi xin una iaiS noSn una XiT>; Geiger, 

Zeitschrift, II, 46 ff. 
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and, at the same time, the careful preservation of the privilege of 
the priest in his formal declaration was due to Hillel. An author 
who adopted this law, can hardly have been a Sadducee. The same 
is evident from p. 12, 8 where he prohibits to sell to a non-Jew 
clean animals, for they might be bought for sacrificial purposes. 
The rabbis prohibited the same," as it seems, soon after the de- 
struction of the Temple; and, if the author of the Zadokite 
fragment borrowed it from rabbinic sources, he cannot have writ- 
ten it before the year 70. A much later date is indicated by the 
reference to excommunication on p. 20, 6: "And when his deeds 
shall appear according to the interpretation of the Law in which 
walk the men of perfection of holiness, no man shall associate 
with him in wealth and labor, for the saints of the most High 
above cursed him." No such exclusion from society is known 
to me before the time of the Tannas;** and the reason given for 
the prohibition against having business dealings with the banned: 
"for the saints of the most High have cursed him," has, as far 
as I remember, some kind of a parallel only in the Pirke di R. 
Eliezer" and in Responsa of the Gaons of the tenth and eleventh 
century.™ It is hardly accidental that just that book offers a 
similar detail, as it contains a parallel to the pouring out of the 

" Abodah Zarah i, 16: Dlp» p31B najr? ripi nBi13 113D ! > UrU» Dips 

D'^y dm nona nnS paio j»k mpo Saai . pais )■>» iiaoS vbv unity 

D1D3 1'flB m'fia pi . nmatM D'oSe" 0>n»Dl. As Ben Bethera is identical 
with R. Judah b. Bethera, the discussion took place between 90 and 140. Bat 
there is an earlier reference to the prohibition in the Baraita in Abodah Zarah 

7b. ypntw iS no* . norrjoa jpti iat did onS pais 101* Hon mru -p'N «»wi 

"1DS3 »Sl 13T1. "Nahum the Mede said: We may sell to them a male and an 
old horse in time of war; his colleagues answered him: This state- 
ment has never been made by anybody (Rashi)." Nahum lived shortly 
before and after the destruction of the Temple (Tos. Baba batra 9, 1; b. 
Ketubbot 1050; Nazir 5, 4). We know nothing about an earlier treatment of 
the subject 

» Moed katan 150 ff. 

« Ch. xxxviii: jinnnnprva ninai \vbyn p n»a mnai, see rej.. 
xuii, si s. 

»' Aruch, j. v. flDil, III, 229a, D'HMD M31t«l, ed. Lyck, No. 9; REJ., 
I. c, p. 52 ff. 
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bjood of fish.™ It is difficult to say which stage of development 
of the confession of sin is represented by the formula p. 20, 28: 
"we have sinned, we have committed wickedness, and we have 
done perversely (?), we and also our fathers, because they 
walked contrary to the laws of the covenant, and true is thy 
judgment against us." The last three words correspond to Nehem. 
9, 33 which verse forms part of the Jewish confession.' 8 The 
synonyms for sin are taken from the form of the same prayer 
in which it was preserved by European rabbis of the eleventh to 
the fourteenth centuries.™ It is from the times of the Gaons and 
possibly even earlier, since the highpriest in his confession in the 
service in the Temple of Jerusalem also said three verbs for sin.* 
The author knew the confession in the liturgy of the Jews in 
Talmudic times, therefore, his^book could not have been composed 
before then. 81 

™ Above, p. 442. 

" 'ij5 onaSa u»nian dj unon (?) unjn ujran union Sn ubS mrvi 
ua ")ibb»b nam fi'-ian »pna. 

™ Pesikta rab., XXXV, 160: UKBrV UrUK San ,ntt\ JlBfo B'lBlK DH1 

nnni uS mv nSi tbbb»oi Trnsoo uidi unai utid uj?»b uytsnn u>ij?n 
ujrann unoni rwy nan >a u'ty nan bs Sy pm. 

■" R. Aaron of Lunel in D»n nimin, p. 106 be says: Unjn U«Brt San 

nan »bi cnnyn Sya njn nou niSi ... Tmsoo uidi ujwbi u'iyi u'niani 
TWisbb u-idi uj?»bi u'ij?i u'niani unw unan San vain una 'bb ... 

R. Menahem Meiri, quoted in Gratz's Monatsschrift, XXXVI, 412, say s: 7^1 

,naSa niSa yam »Sn 1a n'n nSt? nuinjn <B'a m»in nou n>n nt -pi 
... Tosfoo i" 0,1 uj?»ini u'iyn uatyn union. 

80 See Yoma 3, 8; Ibn Gayyat, finatt> »"1J?B>, p. 62; Poznanski in /QiJ.. 
X, 252, 2. 

81 This, if correct, would dispose of the suggestion of Dr. Margoliouth 
that the fragment represents the view of the early Jewish-Christian com- 
munity in Damascus. But to meet his arguments, it is necessary to point 
out this. Epiphanius (Haeres. XXX, 2) says that the Ebionites like the 
Samaritans avoid touching a non-Jew and bathe after cohabitation on getting 
up. This agrees with our book (11, 3; ", 14). though exact agreement 
cannot be stated. Also the slight of King David is found with the Ebionites: 
they jeer at and curse David and Solomon (XXX, 18). But they extend 
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It must further be pointed out that the author of the fragment 
derives his new halakas not merely from an interpretation of 
verses in the Pentateuch, but also several times from Prophets 
and Hagiographa. It is true, we find Shammai derive from II 
Samuel 12, 9 the law that a man who deputed another to commit 
a murder is responsible for the act; 8 * but this is one of a very 
few exceptions. That Sadducees should have considered all books 
of the Bible of equal importance for the derivation of halakas, 
is nowhere reported; though the fact that the authorities in the 
times of Hananiah b. Hezekiah b. Garon intended to exclude the 
book of Ezekiel from the canon owing to its contradictions to the 
Pentateuch, 88 indicates that some school emphasized the laws as 
stated in the prophets. I need hardly say how improbable it is 
that just the Sadducees should have done so. On the other hand 
we find that Anan derived his halakas from all parts of the Bible 
indiscriminately, and Harkavy draws special atttention to this his 
peculiarity. 84 Is this agreement of the Zadokite fragment with 

this attitude to all prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, Elijah, and 
EHsha, just as the Samaritans (Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 431 f.), while 
our fragment evinces the highest respect for and recognition of the 
prophets. Epiphanius further says that the Ebionites married twice, three 
times, even seven times; our author limits marriages. They reject all blood 
sacrifices (XXX, 16); our fragment not only does not oppose them, but 
prescribes some and presupposes the existence of a sacrificial Temple of the 
sect Similarities between the Christian organization in the Syriac Didascalia 
and our fragment were emphasized by Dr. Kohler in the American Journal 
of Theology, 191 1, 433; they are all very interesting and deserve attention 
on account of the geographical relations of the two books, but they are 
insufficient to explain our fragment. It is well known that the Didascalia 
attacks the observance of the Ebionites more fiercely than the practices of the 
Jews. 

82 Kiddushim 43a: VPlWl 3"H Kin B>B2i"l OK 31in NS miStS^> IBISR '3fl 

win 11-iiK -lONJt? a»n vrbnv K'3in tan dumb ioik )pm >k»b> . -mass 
jinj? '33 ains. 

8S Hagigah 13a; Shabbat 136. 

84 Anan, p. XI:~B'3in3m n>K>3M '1BD HK )3J? 3BTI D'J'in HNSW ]*!&} 

•nwriiNi minn mSaa ma nn'ni'hiKi nnmiSns pipit mo mm i»3 
ns^ni on* >3H3 (S«pm'i ytwro ibdo) nS>o »*na nitaiss nttii iv«a 
(nn rhsao). 
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Anan's consistent method of deriving laws accidental, or is it, as 
several other points stated before, due to their common origin in 
the eighth century? The haggadic interpretation of prophetic 
passages is even more peculiar; and the mere reading of the one 
instance p. 7, 14-21 as exposition of Amos 5, 26, 27 reveals it as 
foolish and without the remotest parallel even in the freest 
rabbinic Haggadah." There is in Jewish literature nobody with 
whose interpretations it could be compared, except Anan's 
halackic derivations. 

TEMPLE AND SACRIFICES 

The accumulated evidence for the late composition of our 
fragment is strongly opposed by several clear references to 
sacrifices apparently still practised. Thus 9, 13 states: "If any 
recompense is made for that which has no owners, he who makes 
the recompense shall confess to the priest, and it shall all belong 
to him, besides the ram of the guilt-offering." And 11, 17: "No 
man shall bring anything on the altar on the Sabbath, save the 
burnt-offering of the Sabbath, for it is written, Save your 
Sabbaths.. No man shall send to the altar burnt-offerings or 
meat-offerings or frank-incense or wood through the hand of a 
man contaminated by any of the uncleanness, allowing to contam- 
inate the altar...," 12, 1: "No man shall lie with a woman in 
the city of the Sanctuary to contaminate the city of the Sanctuary 
by their uncleanness." And in 16, 13: "As to the law of offering, 
no man shall vow anything for the altar under compulsion; nor 
shall the priests take anything from the Israelites." As all these 
rules are placed between laws concerning everyday life, there can 
be no doubt that they were given in order to be practised. They 
were addressed to the c61ony in Damascus to which our book is 
devoted, and we learn from them that those Jews sacrificed out- 
side their central sanctuary in Palestine. Whether they lived 
there in the seventh century or when the Temple in Jerusalem 
still stood, it was equally strange and irregular that they brought 
sacrifices in Damascus, or even more unlawful when the Temple 
still existed. Again it is more probable that such worship was 

85 onmT n» £ ?N"its'» ma -ib>n owain neo en o'nSs ji*si. 
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introduced in Damascus as a continuation of that practised in 
Palestine, than that it was the resumption of an old custom that 
had ceased to be observed. This would suggest either Jerusalem 
and Judea before the year 70, or Shechem and Samaria before 
the time when the Samaritans ceased bringing all the sacrifices 
prescribed in the Torah. As we learn from Abulfath that the 
Emperor Zeno (474-491) forbade the Samaritans to burn, char, or 
destroy anything with fire, which meant the offering of sacrifices,** 
the reference of the Zadokite fragment could in that case allude 
to conditions before the year 486. But whether and when the 
sacrifices were after that resumed, is not reported; it would not 
appear improbable that the Moslems gave the Samaritans in 
Shechem permission to sacrifice. 

The place whence the colonists in Damascus emigrated, is, 
strange to say, not mentioned, though several times referred to 
in an apparently clear manner. Jerusalem does not occur in the 
book, 8 ' but the emigrants come from the land of Judah (4, 3), yet 
they are never called Judeans, but Israelites (6, 2 and 8, 16). Is 
this merely the biblical style of the prophet Ezekiel, or does he 
mean non-Judeans in Judea? It is true, in I, 3 he speaks of Israel 
and its sanctuary (6, 12) where he seems to refer to the kingdom 
of Judea and the Temple of Jerusalem, as immediately after this 
the delivery into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar is mentioned. The 
leader of the restored nation will be descended from Israel and 
Aaron (1, 7), the nation itself is Israel (1, 5; 4, 4; 3> *9) to 
whom a teacher of falsehood preaches (1, 14; 4, 13; 5, 20); all 
Israel goes astray (3, 14) and through the obedient God makes 
a new covenant with Israel (3, 13). But most instructive is p. 7, 
9-14 where the author tells us that God visited the land and 
punished the wicked, ^he backsliders were killed by the sword, 
while those who held fast to the laws escaped to the north; on 
those who rejected the laws, the words in Isaiah 7, 17 about the 

86 Montgomery, The Samaritans, p. 112, explains the prohibition to refer 
in part to the peculiar fire-purifications prevalent amongst the Samaritans; 
so also on p. 319. But the many verbs clearly point to sacrifices. 

"' p. 20, 22 in the second fragment we read TJ?!3 IKS' 1B*f< J7B fl'30 
tSHpH , the group of separatists who left the holy city; BHJJPI "VJ? 0'7tt>l"l' 
in Isaiah 1 speaks for Jerusalem, the same Nehem. 2, 1. 
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separation of Ephraim from Judah were fulfilled. To this verse 
he adds the comment: When the two houses of Israel separated, 
Ephraim departed from Judah and the backsliders were killed by 
the sword and the observant escaped to the land of the north. 
It seems that the emigrants are denoted as Ephraim, correspond- 
ing to the Israelites emigrating from the land of Judah. We only- 
know of the Samaritans that they called themselves descendants 
of Joseph and Israel; but nothing is known of Samaritans who 
settled in Judea before the destruction of the second Temple. 
On the other hand, there was in the fifth century a large commun- 
ity of Samaritans in Caesarea, 88 at the time of the Moslem conquest 
a community in L,ydda, later in Ramla, in Joppe, Ashkelon, and 
Gaza, and, as inscriptions found show, also in Emmaus-Nicopolis 
south-east of Lydda, 88 To this may be added that Benjamin of 
Tudela found in Damascus 400 Samaritans. I am fully conscious 
of the difficulties of assigning our fragment to a Samaritan 
author; the frequent reference to the prophets is quite sufficient 
to exclude a Samaritan. But I see no possibility of accounting 
in any other way for the worship of sacrifices in the community 
of emigrants in Damascus. 

For the emigrants were commanded by our author not to 
marry their nieces and not to take another wife while the first, 
after being divorced, was still alive. These two prohibitions, it 
is true, could not be proved as parts of early Samaritan law; but 
the first is reported as having been observed by the Samaritans 
in the middle ages. In addition to this, the Zadokite fragment 
prohibits conjugal intercourse in the city of the- sanctuary.* 3 
Neither the Torah, nor rabbinic law knows of such a prohibition; 

88 In p. Abodah Zarah s, 44a", 54 the Samaritans of Caesarea ask R. 
Abahu (between 280-300) why the Jews prohibited their food. When R. 
Abhau died (p. Abodah Zarah, 3, 42c, 22) in Csesarea, the Samaritans 
rejoiced. 

89 Montgomery, The Samaritans, p. 148: The reference to the districts 
of Apharema, Lydda, and Ramathem as belonging to Samaria in I Maccab. 
11, 34 has nothing to do with Samaritans; it deals with administrative 
districts. 

m p. 12, 1 : tripon i'j? n« kdk£> tsnpnn •vjn rw* ay e»s 33tf» S« 
omas. 
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and not even the highpriest was in any way restrained," save in 
case he had to officiate next day in accordance with Lev. 15, 16. 
The privileges of Jerusalem referring to the strict levitical purity 
of the Temple city,* 2 do not include the prohibition mentioned. 
That the Sadducee highpriests were in this respect stricter, is 
nowhere indicated; the reverse follows from the incident with 
the highpriest Matthiah b. Theophilos.* 8 Our fragment, conse- 
quently, represents also in this . a sectarian view. Its source 
seems to have been the undefined wording in Lev. 15, 16 NXfl ICX 
JTIt rOOt? 1JDO which, identified or compared with Deut. 23, II, 
could be interpreted to mean that every kind of issue defiled the 
Temple. Though I know nothing about the respective law of the 
Samaritans, the references of Kirkisani and Judah Hadassi to 
their strict observance of levitical purity justify the suggestion 
that the prohibition quoted may have been Samaritan or belonged 
to a similar unknown sect. 

For the assumption that priests of Jerusalem in the first 
century before the current era should have founded an altar or 
a whole temple for bringing sacrifices in Damascus is not less 
difficult. Apart from the consideration of its unlawful nature 
which could now, after the discovery of the Egyptian Aramaic 
papyri, be minimized," the sources dealing with religious life in 
Damascus are clearly against the existence of a temple with 
sacrifices in that city. Josephus (Wars II, 20, 2) reports that 
there lived in that city ten thousand or eighteen thousand (VII, 
8, 7) Jews, and that most of the non-Jewish women observed the 
Jewish laws. What is meant by this, he describes (C. Apion. II, 
39) as follows : "There is no city either of the Greeks or of 
Barbarians or anywhere, nor a people to which the celebration of 
the Sabbath, as we have it, has not come, and where the fast 
and the lighting of candles and many of our dietary laws are not 

» Josephus, Antiq- XVII, 6, 4; Tos. Yoma 1, 4; b. 12&, P- 2, $%i; comp. 
Yoma 6a; Tos. 1, 1, R. Judah b. Bethera. 

92 Tos. Negaim 6, 2; Baba fcatn. 826; Abot R. Nathan, XXXV, ssb; 2nd 
version, XXXIX, 54a; REJ., 19", LXII, 201, 1912, LXII, 30. 

88 Josephus, Antiq. XVII, 6, 4. 

» They could have referred to Zechar. 9, 1 -pin p«3 » 131 KB>D 

inniJD pB»mi. 
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observed." Sacrifices of Jews are not referred to; and though an 
argumentum e silentio is not conclusive, it is certain that Jews in 
Damascus had no sanctuary, nor an altar for sacrifices before 
the year 70. Of course, it could be assumed that a small sect 
would not have been noticed in the great community of Jews not 
sacrificing; yet a temple with an altar would not have escaped 
the attention of Josephus. Apart from this, the laws prescribed 
for the founders of the temple reflect a community which has, as 
far as I know, no parallel in Roman times, and an organiza- 
tion of a Jewish colony which appears unique. They lived in the 
land of Damascus (1. 19. 5) among non-Jews (9, 1; 1, 2, 3; 12, 
6-11; 14, s), inhabited several cities termed cities of Israel (is, 
19; 11, S)> but also in several other places called rWnD (7, 6 = 19, 
2; 13, 20; 14, 3. 9; 10, 24; 13, 7. 13. 13) which seem to be smaller 
settlements, perhaps villages. Most of them lived in cities; for 
he says (7, 9) : "And if they settle in camps in accordance with 
the usage of the land." 5 and take wives and beget children, they shall 
walk according to the Law." They owned fields (10, 20; 9, 9; 
11, 5), slaves (11, 12; 12, 10), male and female, and cattle (12, 
8; 11, 5. 13), and fowls (12, 8. 9) ; they hired men for work (11, 
12), also non-Jews (11, 2), and nurses for children (11, 11). 
Some of the slaves entered the covenant of Abraham and were 
not to be sold to non-Jews (12, 10) ; the fields yielded corn and 
wine (and oil) (i2> 9, 10) which also were not to be sold to non- 
Jews. The special warning that they should not defile themselves 
with creeping animals, honey, and animals living in water, and 
that fish and locusts require special treatment, clearly indicates 
that the setlements were in places where such animals were to 
be found and were used as food. No doubt, the members of 
movable camps in the first instance lived in this way, reminding 
us of Arab Bedouins. 

SETTLEMENTS AROUND DAMASCUS 

So far the colonies in and around Damascus, though unknown 
as to their existence and their mode of life, offer no great dif- 

m The parallel in the other fragment p. 19, 3 '(51113 12t!» flUTO DN1 
DlpD rt*i"t 1tf» f"l»n, assigns the camps in the country to the past. As 
there must always have been villages, the word must then mean camps. 
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ficulty. But when we read that desecrators of the Sabbath and 
of the holy days shall not be killed but excluded from the con- 
gregation (12, 2-6), and in another case (9, 16) that death is the 
punishment, and one witness shall not be sufficient for a sentence 
to death (12, 1), it appears rather strange that they exercised the 
far reaching power over life and death even of their own mem- 
bers. Though the Romans may have granted to the city of 
Damascus a high degree of autonomy, a small body of Jews would 
certainly not have obtained such legal independence. Not even 
Schurer who tried his utmost to prove that Jews in the Roman 
provinces had their own courts and exercised the right of auton- 
omous justice even in criminal cases, 94 can adduce an instance of 
capital punishment. If it is the justice of the head of a clan in 
its camp, there is no difficulty to understand it; but it is just this 
loose organization which it is difficult to realize in the case of Jews 
who are alleged to have left Jerusalem in the first century before, 
or of, the current era and should have turned into wandering 
Bedouins. Further we read ( 12, 6) : "None shall stretch out his 
hand to shed the blood of any man from among the Gentiles for 
the sake of wealth and gain. Nor shall he take anything of their 
property in order that they blaspheme not, unless by the counsel 
of the congregation (112(1) of Israel." Let anyone on these rules 
form an opinion of the character of Jews; were they not a tribe 
exactly like the Arabs living in the desert of Arabia, and did they 
not fight a neighboring non-Jewish tribe, killing or trying to kill 
a member of the latter or to roD their property? What does the 
permission of the whole body of Israel, meaning naturally the 
colonies, mean? Was it the united council of all tribes that had 
to give permission to take revenge on the neighboring tribe for 
bloodshed or theft? Read the picture which Gratz 97 draws of the 
Jewish tribes in Arabia shortly before Mohammed, and you will 
be struck by the naturally close parallels with the passage quoted. 
But in the first century nothing is known of the existence of 
such tribes, especially around Damascus. 

Now, the settlers in the cities, and among those in Damascus, 
were of the same origin as those in the camps, and observed the 

m Geschichte des jud. Volkes, III, 4th edition, p. 114. 120. 
" Geschichte, V, 4th edition, p. 76 3. 
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same laws. They formed a community ?np (12, 6), had elders 
(9, 4) and a common temple in one of the cities (12, 1) ; in all 
cities the laws concerning clean and unclean animals and levitical 
purity were observed (12, 19. 20; 11, 19. 20, 22) of which those con- 
cerning the defilement of a human dead body are specified in two 
rules (12, 15-18. 7, 3. 4.), holy and common things were distinguished 
(12, 20), as in Palestine holy heave-offerings were separated 
(6, 20; 14, 4), for they had priests (9, 13. 15. 13, 2; 14, 3. 5. 6), 
learned and ignorant (13, 2.3), and t,evites who were learned 
(13, 3). Debts that had no claimants, and lost things recovered 
that were not claimed, were handed to the priests (9, 13-1 16). 
The special warning against vows for the altar and against the 
acceptance of offerings of various kinds by the priests (16, 
I 3 _I 7)) indicates the great influence of the priests over the col- 
onists, and their piety and fear. The priests and Levites were 
represented on every court consisting of ten 98 members by four 
(10, s), and some of the punishments which the courts inflicted, 
were of a curious levitical character, and have no parallel in 
Palestinian Jewish literature. "If a man acts sinfully against 
anything in the Torah and his fellow-man, only one sees it: if it 
be a matter of death, he shall make it known in his presence to the 
~\\>2fi in giving evidence before the "lp3D ; and the lp3D shall 
write it down with his hand. When he does it again before one 
and this also informs of it theTpao, and if he will be caught 
again before one, his sentence shall be complete. And if they are 
two and they witness against him another matter, the man shall 
be only excluded from the purification, if they are trustworthy; 
and the man shall inform of it the 1p3D on the day when he has 
seen it." For complete evidence 88 two trustworthy witnesses are 
required, but for separating from the purification one is sufficient. 
"And there shall rise no witness before the judges to kill at his 
mouth whose days are not full to pass among them that are num- 
bered, and who fears not God. No man shall be believed as a 
witness against his fellowman who transgresses a word of the 

98 Courts of ten members we find in Sanhedrin 76 where R. Joshua b 
Levi says f?13 1N1S2 »lSn "iSip |H2 I'SBW m&>y, and R. Huna called 
ten scholars when he had to judge. 

M I read in 9, 22 ri31!"in = evidence, as in 9, 3. 
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commandment with a high hand, unless he has repented." Our 
sources do not enable us to trace the origin of the rules concern- 
ing the evidence of one witness; we know nothing about an 
exclusion from the purification. As far as we know, no Jew could 
be excluded from the prescribed purifications after a defilement, 
as it was in the interest of the community to have his impurity 
removed. On the other hand, the question is raised in the 
Talmud 1 * whether the peace-offering of an excommunicated per- 
son may be sacrificed, though he was allowed to visit the Temple 
in Jerusalem. 101 By refusing purfication the colonists excluded 
the sinner from entering the sanctuary, perhaps even the city of 
the Temple. Consistently with this "a man who will err to pro- 
fane the Sabbath and the Feasts, shall not be put to death; but it 
is upon the sons of man to watch him; if he will be healed of it, 
they shall watch him for seven years and then he shall come into 
the congregation" (12, 3-6) ; he is excluded from the whole com- 
munity. 102 It is noteworthy that in none of the cases in which the 
author pronounces death as punishment is the kind of death 
defined, whereas, according to the scholion of the Megillat Ta'anit 
to the 14th of Tammuz, the criminal code of the Sadducees in 
each case clearly stated whether it was stoning or another death. 
There was no section in Palestinian Judaism that, as far as we 
know, ever had a "lp3D at its head or had even similar laws con- 
cerning the character and the evidence of witnesses. Those 
rules seem to belong to a non-Palestinian country and people, and 
it is not too far to suggest that they originated in the land of 
Damascus where the colony had settled; and it is not accidental 
that similar details can be found in the Didascalia,** a law-book 
of the Jewish Christians in Syria, which gives the Bpiscopus a 
position similar to that of the "Ip30 and excludes sinners from the 
church on the evidence of single witnesses. It is however the law 

100 Moed katan 156. 1M Middot 2, 2. 

102 In 12, 2 we read: Any man over whom the spirits of Belial will have 
dominion and he will speak rebellion, he shall he judged according to the 
law of the »31$n'l 31N . The punishment is death, as also the following 
line shows; the sin is inciting people to idolatry, just as in the case of the 
sorcerers. 

103 See Kohler in American Journal of Theology, ion, 416 ff. 
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of Syria and not Christianity that accounts for the presence of 
similar details in the two books. 

A specimen of a very strange interpretation of Num. 30 is 
offered on p. 16 which, it seems to me, has been misunderstood. 
In 16, 1 the author says: "Therefore the man shall impose upon 
himself to return to the Torah of Moses, for therein is clearly 
explained. 104 And on the day when the man will impose upon 
himself to return to the Torah of Moses, the angel Mastemah 
will depart from behind him, if he will fulfil his words." The 
self-imposition is a vow, and that it must be kept, the author 
derives from Deut. 23, 24 which he interprets as follows (16, 7) : 
"Every oath of binding oneself which a man imposes upon himself 
to fulfil a commandment in the Torah, must not be annulled even 
if it cost his life." He clearly translates nDK nSTOB> in Num. 30, 
3. 14 as an oath of that kind, for he goes on: "Everything that a 
man imposes upon himself (to transgress), he must not fulfil it, 
even if it cost his life. And every oath of a woman about which 
[the Torah] said to her husband 105 to disallow her oath, no man 
shall disallow an oath of which he does not know whether it is 
to be confirmed or to be disallowed. If the oath is to transgress 
the covenant, he shall disallow it and he shall not confirm it. The 
same rule applies to her father." If it were possible to find a 
representative of this interpretation of Num. 30, the school could 
be defined to which our author belonged. But there is no trace 
in the whole passage of the slightest opposition to the rabbinic 
law about the dissolution of vows; for the rabbis taught exactly 
the same about a vow to fulfil a commandment and about one to 
break the law; no dissolution applied to such. Similarly, parallels 
can be adduced to the list of prohibitions against vows of prop- 
erty 100 to the altar and to the priests; the vow is termed a sin by 
the rabbis, 10 * and our author fines the vowing man (16, 17. 18). 

104 pnpno San na '3 ntra niin 7K smh ib>bj Sj? ts»»n nip* p Sy; 

instead of ^tfB3 read WS3 , see 15, 12 and 16, 4. 

106 Read WN? ION ItPK , for the contrast in 16, 12 SV3N? requires a 
reference to the husband. 

10e In 16, 14 73KO seems to be a mistake for 73 and, another word. 

im Nedarim 220, R. Nathan. 
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Of some interest is also the paragraph on the oath (p. 15, 1-9). 
The author not only prohibits the use of the most sacred name of 
God, the Tetragrammaton, in taking an oath, as the Samaritans 10 ' 
and the Dositheans ; lm he goes even further ( and excludes also 
DM^N and 'JtK , and allows in the oath only the curses of the 
covenant, 110 but without mentioning the Torah of Moses. If one 
has sworn by the prohibited name, he has profaned the name of 
God; and if he has sworn by the curses of the covenant a false 
oath (Lev. 5. 22. 23), he must confess and return the object of 
guilt, otherwise he will die. Again we see here the interpretation 
of a word in a law of the Pentateuch, defining the exact form of 
an oath. What made the author exclude all names of God, whether 
his scrupulous respect for them or the too light use of the serious 
names by his followers, is not indicated in the book. But there is 
in these rules no trace of Samaritans or Dositheans or Essenes, 
nor can here anything be detected that would suggest pre-Christian 
times. The description of the names of God by their first letters 
is taken from the Mishnah Shebu'ot 4, 13 and the corresponding 
Baraitas which all belong to the middle of the second century. 
Our author may have merely acted in extreme opposition to those 
and similar sectarians who according to Kirkisani held that he 
who does not pronounce the Tetragrammaton as it is written, but 
as "OIK, is guilty of unbelief." 1 

To sum up, none of the halakic points considered, not even 
the references to a Temple, an altar, and sacrifice in the district 
of Damascus shake the accumulated evidence derived from the 
interpretation of the more distinct legal rules and laws and their 
history that the Zadokite fragment was the law-book of a tribe 
that lived in the neighborhood of Damascus about the seventh or 
eighth century. As the fragment in its first part gives also the 

105 p. Sanhedrin, 10, i, 28b, 4 and Geiger, Nachgelass, Schriften, III, 261. 

109 Abulfath says that the Dositheans taught that the Tetragrammaton 
must not be pronounced, but D'fTOt should be read. 

110 Perhaps he derived it from Eev. 5, 1 ff)K Sip njTDE'l where the 
oath is termed rbn = curse; cf. Judges 17, 1; I Kings 8, 31. 

111 319, 3 about some non-Karaites in Khorazan. In Abodah Zarah 180. 
top it is reported that R. Hanina b, TeVadjon (before 135) pronounced the 
name of God according to its letters. 
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origin of the sect, it will now be necessary to leave the Halakah 
and to consider the style of the writer and the details of the 
historical account. As the whole document presents itself as 
composed at the time of the events with which it deals, of the 
foundation and organization of the settlement, we shall by the 
ascertainment of the probable time of the composition directly 
obtain the period of the unique incidents which form the subject 
of the book. 

t,ANGUAGe OP THE BOOK 

"The language of the manuscript — says Professor Schechter 
(p. XI) — is for the most part pure Biblical Hebrew, the first 
three pages rise even to the dignity of Scriptural poetry. But 
there are in it terms and expressions which occur only in the 
Mishna or even only in the Rabbinic literature dating from the 
first centuries of the Middle Ages. It is, however, not impossible 
that all such expressions pointing to a later date are mere sub- 
stitutions by the later scribe for the original terms." How pre- 
carious it is to remove a strong proof by attributing such substi- 
tutions to the scribe, it is hardly necessary to emphasize; the ex- 
pressions are there, and must tell their evidence. The most strik- 
ing feature of the language, however, is the continuous employ- 
ment of whole phrases and sentences of the Bible the like of 
which we find in none of the literary productions of the pre- 
Christian, pre-Talmudic, and Talmudic times (except the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira which should not be used as evidence owing to its 
contentious character). It is unnecessary to quote examples from 
our fragment, as every page offers several. Besides this, the very 
hard, clumsy, sometimes almost impossible Hebrew in the halakic 
part which is not merely due to the style of the author, strikes 
one as late. I shall only cite p. 13, 2 ff. : K»K ^D" 1 bti mE>5> D1p3l 

ni>a i>ai 11m ton ps dni d^d ipK" vb bv iann isdi jjino pi 
mn» •'to ^>3 lrrs bv tra^i T\iosb biun «sn nbttz pro d^hd b^ni. 

The translation is not difficult, for we are used to all kinds of 
Hebrew. But when examining the parts, we find lpe* VB b)) 
borrowed from Genes. 41, 40 and used in an unnatural sense; 
similarly HlM KV1 and IITB bv tfoSl n*«6. As to the vocab- 
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ulary, Blp31 could be translated: when there will arise ten, though 
the context does not require it; CC is, it is true, a biblical word, 
but never used without the place whence one departs. p13D= versed, 
if passive, reminds one of the rabbinic interpretation of irtJJVT 
in Deut. 32, io, M2 as the active form in 13, 5. 8 taken from 
Chronicles means "teach." Jiru — expert, where is it found again? 
TIB (13, 6) has been - discussed above (p. 453) as unusual; flynj 
DP1V (13, 8) = events of ancient times, because he found the verb 
in the Nif'al; inirt"" iB3 (12) "according to his position." Are 
such formations of nouns probable in the first century, and has 
anybody written such Hebrew? Perhaps, if a specimen of Sam- 
aritan Hebrew of that time were available, such forms could be 
stated; but not mrp which we would expect only in a translation 
of Arab philosophical writers. Or take a sentence like (11, 10) 
"IBjn ybo mro rp33 b)W ba; whatever mtPID means, a dwelling 
house or a closet, 11 * the line prohibits to take up a stone or a clod 
of earth. But does 5?pD mean a stone," 4 as it must mean next 10 
1SV ? Either the author's knowledge of Hebrew was poor which 
is contradicted by his style in other parts of his book, or he thought 
in a language in which the word for rock also meant a small stone. 
In 20, 3. 6 WJJD jJBina when his actions will be revealed, is not 
used before the Arab period; D1DXD 1K D^DBIEVI 'OB^ (9, 10) 
seems to mean: in the presence of the judges or their representa- 
tive, from the Arabic "IDS; Qrbw (6, 10) means probably: others, 
as in medieval Hebrew. In D1NO DIN DnrP "IB>K D1K ^3 (9, 1) 
the word D^rP has so far not been explained, it may have been, 
as others in this context, 115 a technical term in the author's place, 
but D1ND DIN which Schechter explains as dittography, looks like 

112 Sifre, Deut., § 313, p. 1346: fl'TO TO^>D .Mnairl niB>J?3 ,1,13313' 

D'jnvi 13 D'SanDD ^«ib" i»ni n"apn 'BD ksv main ... 

111 Compare ^TIipDrt 111S in Tos. Shabbat 13, 17, p. 8, 11c, 4; 

fll^nipn EP33K, in b. Shabbat 43a: ND3n H'3^ ]"im niSmpD 0'33K3; 
Sia: KD3fl fl'3^ D'33rf? IrilD ni^llipD D'33*t vhw J531 13fl. 

114 As D'T3 N3n yhD in R. Judah's statement in Baba batra 19a, in 
a Baraita. Little stones = spots in Genes, r. 20, 4 and parall. 

115 13T injn by w ( 9 , 3 ), nsim t6 itM» ( 9 , 3), ipst^ noma 
(9, 18), itt»B3 by B»sn nip' (16, 4, 7), f><jna do, n. 13). 
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an Arabism. ninfiWi 1V2 (11, 22) which follows after a rule 
about sacrifices and stands before a rule about blowing 
the trumpets of the congregation, must mean, as also the 
sentence itself shows, a place of worship. 116 If it is not 
a coincidence, it is the Arabic word for the house of prayer which 
the Falasha parallel quoted by Schechter does not refute. And in 
the difficult line referred to (11, 22) ■ DlpJY 1 bnpn nmixn jnmi 
u *nha ilTDJjn nx liraE" *6l "lnNlV IN, the Arabism for: may it 
be earlier or later, is too clear to be considered accidental. And 
the unusual formulae introducing quotations from the Bible, "IB>X3 
"ION, nDN "IBW, airo *HJ>{», which have no parallels in rabbinic 
literature, are extant in Arabic. 118 If these observations are not 
entirely without foundation, the book cannot have been written 
before the Arabs conquered the district of Damascus; or the 
Jewish settlers had been influenced by the various tribes of the 
ancient Ghassanide race whose kings had ruled in the districts 
around Damascus before the Arab conquest."* 

1,8 It is noteworthy that our author prescribes levitical purity of some 
degree for entering the house of prayer which is not the Temple. This 
agrees with Anan's rule that a priest must not drink wine when about to 
enter the court of the tent of meeting (Harkavy, Anon, p. 21), and that the 
same applied to the synagogue. Further (p. 35) he prescribes the same 
purification for the synagogue as for the court of the tent of meeting. 

M * The meaning of the whole sentence is obscure; does this line revert 
to the Sabbath laws as SnpH ftMSl^n suggests? For Num. io, 7 prescribes 
the blowing of the trumpets for calling the congregation together; and 
Mishnah IJullin 1, 7, end, Sukkah 5, 5; Shabbat 356 tell us that just as in 
Jerusalem (Josephus, Wars IV, 9, 12), so elsewhere in Palestine and Babylonia 
the approach and the beginning of the Sabbath was announced by blowing 
the Shofar. Only the members of the covenant, strictly adhering to the 
words of the law, used trumpets. Whether the trumpets sounded earlier 
or later, the priests shall not stop the service (in the Temple), for it is a 
holy service (I supply in the lacuna msj?, not rt3B>). It is possible that tihl 
is a mistake and in that case the rule should say: when the trumpets sound, 
everybody must stop work, for it is holy Sabbath. 

118 How else is to be explained 3, 21 ^NptlT T2 ttrh S» £]<pn ItWO, 
as God promised them? 

110 Guy Ive Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, p. 33. 
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THS HISTORICAL PART 

In approaching the historical portion, I am quite aware of the 
difficulties that beset the way to the true interpretation; all the 
more so as the discoverer and editor of the fragment, just as the 
numerous reviewers of his learned book, some of recognized 
authority as E. Adler, Bacher, Chajes, Kohler, I. I^evi, Margo- 
liouth, and Poznanski, derived the authenticity of the contents as 
not to be contested and their pre-Christian origin from the histor- 
ical part of our book, and only few of them as Adler and Bacher 
advanced doubts against its early origin. A closer examination of 
the whole story, however, reveals many difficulties against the 
theories proposed. For in spite of the most careful reading of 
the book and its commentary, I failed in detecting one certain 
indication of its early origin. The fragment opens with an 
impressive address to the knowers of justice, and announces God's 
judgment to the despisers of God. The author refers to the 
destruction of Israel and of its sanctuary, and to the preservation 
of a remnant; and he reports that 390 years after the delivery of 
the people into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, at the termination of 
the wrath, God made the root of a plantation grow from Israel 
and Aaron to conquer his land and — in obscure phrases borrowed 
from the Bible — to enjoy the goodness of his land. If the figure 
were chronologically exact and not taken either from Ezek. 4, 5 
or guessed, it could take us to the year 196 B. C., the times of 
Sirach. But neither our scanty knowledge of that period, nor the 
author's verbose poetry helps us to understand his statement; but 
so much we know as to see that his figure is wrong. As to con- 
quering or taking possession of land in Palestine, we learn suf- 
ficient from Josephus and the two books of Maccabees: there was 
no opportunity for the subjects of the Ptolemies or the Seleucidae 
in Palestine to extend their boundaries before the year 153-2 under 
Jonathan the Maccabee, that is 413 years after Nebuchadnezzar's 
conquest of Judea. This figure would only be wrong 123 years 
for which the uncertain Jewish chronology of the Persian period 
could easily account. The Maccabees were a new root of a 
dynasty; but as they were of Judea the author would have used 
Israel to denote Judea, as in lines 3. 5, which is, though Ezekiel 
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constantly does the same, not quite smooth. It could also refer 
to the conquest of the Samaritans and of Samaria and of the 
Idumeans by John Hyrcanus between 129-125, or of Galilee by 
Aristobulus I about 104, which was the 482nd year since Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Proceeding with his history, the author reports that Israel 
became conscious of its sins and groped in the dark for 20 years; 
this figure, if not apocalyptic, could, according to the first sugges- 
tion, refer to Simon the Maccabee and the first year of the reign 
of John Hyrcanus. Then seeing the true repentance of the 
people, God gave them a righteous teacher to lead them in the 
right way. Then He revealed to later generations the punishment 
to be inflicted 120 on the band of treacherous men. 

Of course, the time of aberration, just as the punishment 
following on it, was past history to the author, and both con- 
stitute a great part of his preaching. A man of scoffing arose 
who preached untrue things and led Israel astray; a whole list 
of his and his follower's sins is given (1, 15-21) which will be 
considered later on. If the scoffer is, as Mr. E. Adler and Dr. 
Kohler suggest, Simon b. Shetah and the Pharisee ascendancy 
under queen Alexandra (76-67), the punishment revealed to John 
Hyrcanus would be the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey (63). 
But this is impossible, for the Sadducee nobility suffered much 
more than the Pharisees, as not only Josephus, but also the Psalms 
of Solomon prove. As he assigns the punishment to a later or to 
the last generation (1, 12), it seems probable to refer it to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans (70 C. E.). Here the 
first paragraph ends in- which the author asked his followers, the 
knowers of righteousness, to consider God's doings; he shows 
that all sinners in the past were punished, in early as well as in 
later Israel. 

In the second paragraph (2, 2-13) he addresses himself to the 
members of a covenant who evidently are identical with the 
knowers of righteousness. He points out to them the ways of 
wicked men who turned away from the right way and detested 
the law, and were punished by utter destruction. He emphasizes 
that they had never been chosen by God, for He knew beforehand 

120 rwy-> instead of 7W) in i, 12. 
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their future actions; He rejected their descendants and turned 
away from the land, till they perished, as their end had been 
appointed by God. m From all He raised a few good ones in order 
to preserve a remnant for the land and to fill the world with their 
seed; He informed them through His anointed one of His holy 
spirit, while He led astray those whom He hated. Accordingly the 
ways of the wicked (2, 2) mean their treatment by God; the 
sinners were considered as originally chosen by God, and the 
author has to prove that their destruction was justified. Nor did 
this prove anything against God's prescience, for all had been ar- 
ranged before they were created. In the third paragraph (2, 14 ff.) 
the author reverts to the actions of God which his hearers should 
understand, so that they could choose the right action and reject 
the wrong one and not go astray through sinful thoughts and 
immoral eyes. Many in the past erred, as for instance the angels 
and their sons the giants who were afterwards swept away by the 
flood for their sins; also the sons of Noah and their descendants, 
and the sons of Jacob erred who were punished for it, but 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob observed God's commandments and 
were entered friends and men of God's covenant forever. Their 
descendants in Egypt acted against God's commandments and ate 
blood for which sins they died in the wilderness. In Kadesh they 
disobeyed and murmured, and God punished them; and also their 
descendants perished for the same sin, their kings, their mighty 
men, and their land were destroyed, the first members of the 
covenant sinned and were handed over to the sword. But through 
those who held fast to His commandments and were preserved, 
God made an eternal covenant with Israel and revealed them His 
laws ; He led them and they dug a well of much water. Those, 
however, who rejected those laws and continued living in two old 
sins (3, 17), will not live, while to the obedient God forgave their 
sins and built for them a lasting house in Israel the like of which 
there never was before. Those who hold fast to God will live 
forever and attain every human glory (3, 20). 

wl p. 2, 9. 10 is very difficult language. JHV1 would give better sense 
as a pluperfect Hifil: God had many years ago revealed the years of the 
future existence of the Wicked; OT1B1 1BDO, as we shall see, are synonyms, 
the first is a noun to 1BD = story: God had revealed the story of their 
end to all creatures. 
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In reading these glowing sentences the reader is all the time 
under the impression that the well was dug and the glory attained 
in the land of the preceding events, Palestine. But suddenly an 
interpretation of Ezek. 44, 15 (3, 21 ff.) tells us that those 
repentant men left the land of Judea with others joining them; 
and also the well was dug by the emigrants in the land of 
Damascus (6, 3 ff). He terms them bsiB" W (4, 3, cf. 19, 16), 
they were, consequently, up to now sinners whose sins God had 
first to forgive (3, 18) f* they are priests and laymen (8, 2), and 
the well is the Torah in its new interpretation (6, 4. 9). Besides 
these, others accepted their teaching who, however, seem to have 
remained in their original place, as the context in the continued 
interpretation of Ezekiel 44, 15 indicates (4, 3). 12 * "the sons of 
Sadok." these are the chosen of Israel, renowned by names, whose 
sins God forgave (4, 6) ; and others who follow them in acting 
in accordance with the interpretation of the Torah, will also be 
forgiven their sins (4, 10). And when the appointed number of 
years shall have passed, they will not join again the house of 
Judea, but all shall remain in their positions. As the continuation 
of the verse 124 suggests, they guard their sanctity, their purity of 
life, after their sins were forgiven (4, 6), and they act justly. 
According to 6, u 12S they have been made to promise not to enter 
the sanctuary to light the fire on the altar, and to bring about the 
closing of the door, if the people there (not mentioned) should 
continue their sins and not act according to the interpretation of 
the Torah. "They shall separate from property of wickedness 

121 When explaining to the members of the covenant the punishment of 
the wicked (2, 2 ff.), he points out that God is longsuffering and full of 
forgiveness J?"" 6 ,3 f "W 3 "IB3^, towards the repentant, but full of wrath 
to punish those who persist in their sins. The first group consists of the 
members of the new covenant, the sinners are those who rejected the new 
laws, as in 3, 12-20. 

128 As E*3ri3n is explained to mean those who left Judea, and those who 
joined them, all sections of the emigrants are hereby exhausted; now follows 
pnS '33 which must refer to non-emigrants. 

** 'Bnpo mntJ>B rut nam IK'S. 

1M From the context and the new address in 6, 20 to the members of 
the new covenant in the land of Damascus it is clear that the preceding 
paragraph 6, 11 refers to the members in their native country. 
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defiled by a vow and ban, and from the property of the sanctuary 
and from robbing the poor of the nation so that the widows are 
their prey and they murder the fatherless ; and they shall disting- 
uish between clean and unclean and make known between the 
holy and the profane and observe the Sabbath according to its 
interpretation and the feasts and the day of fast according to its 
command." 

THE SINNERS IN JERUSALEM AND DAMASCUS 

As several improbable explanations have been suggested of 
this list of sins, a few words of interpretation may be given here. 
First, property of the sanctuary could only be handled by priests, 
laymen had nothing to do with such, so that the denunciation 
could only have concerned priests. Secondly, property arising 
from ban, as far as biblical and rabbinic law informs us, could 
only belong to the Temple or to the priests, so that also this detail 
can only refer to priests. Vows mentioned together with ban can 
only mean goods vowed to the Temple, and such were administered 
by priests; consequently the appropriation of vowed goods cannot 
have been committed but by priests. Now 4, 12 tells us that white 
the emigrants lived in the land of Damascus and other members 
of the same covenant practised their virtues at home, a wicked 
man will be let loose upon Israel and teach them three sins: 
immorality, (sin against) property, and defilement of the Sanctuary, 
three wicked snares concerning which Levi the son of Jacob has 
spoken. Professor Schechter rightly points to the Testament of 
Levi, ch. 14, where the misappropriation of holy property is pro- 
phesied of the descendants of Levi. This is confirmed by the 
continuation in our fragment (6, 17) concerning the distinction 
between impure and pure' and holy and profane which was the 
exclusive privilege of priests (Lev. 10, 10; Ezek. 44, 23). If this 
is correct, then those to whom "the man of scoffing" preached 
wrong ideas (1, 14-21), were in the first instance priests. Unfor- 
tunately the list of sins is too general to allow a test,* 2 * but Testa- 

126 In 1, 16 one of the sins is the removal of the boundary set by the 
ancestors, which probably means the abolition of old customs and laws. In 
S, 20 it is said that at the end of the destruction of the land there arose 
those who removed the boundary and led Israel astray, for they spoke re- 
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ment of Levi 16, 2 has the same : "And ye shall persecute right- 
eous men, 1 " and hate the godly ; the words of the faithful shall 
ye abhor." And similarly the members of the covenant who 
promised not to enter the sanctuary and light the fire on the altar, 
were priests, and they were 'expected to force by their resistance 
the main body of the priests to adopt in their dealings with the 
sanctuary the law of the dissenters. It must be added here that, 
at the destruction of the land, also backsliders were killed (8, i), 
members of the covenant who had given up the observance of 
the commandments. This is made certain by the parallel in 20, 
1 ff. in the second fragment. Here the emigrants are termed 
members of the new covenant in the land of Damascus (20, 12"), 
and their backsliders are also discussed (20, 8-12) ; different from 
both are those who had entered the community of the men of 
holy perfection (20, 2. 5. 7; 7, 5), but ceased to practise the 
commandments of the righteous. Any such man will be dismissed, 
when his actions become known, from the community of the 
disciples of God. And if his actions are against the interpretations 
of the Torah in which the men of holy perfection walk, he is 
excommunicated. As to the backsliders in 8, 1 ff., it is not clear 
whether those in Judea or in the land of Damascus are meant; 12 * 
but it is evident that he is blaming Judah, on account of "Ola 
fnn (8, 12 = 19, 24) who pay no heed to the coming punishment 
and do not see that a preacher of untruth preaches to them with 

bellion against the laws of God given by Moses and against His holy 
anointed one. 

m According to 1, 19 they must have been judges. It is hardly necess- 
ary to add that just as little as p'*lit B>BJ by Hl#l , so pHS ljr»*l'l means 
that they treated unjustly an individual. 

129 While 1"V*12 'US speaks for Damascus, the verse adduced from Hosea 
5, 10 about the princes of Judah, the list of sins containing immorality, 
misappropriation, and others, and the preacher of untruth show that the 
members of the covenant in Judah are referred to. The other fragment 19, 
16 = 8, 3 has the addition naitrfl Fl'laSUO '3 they had entered the covenant 
of repentance, but continued the sinful life. One of their sins is 1113 N"*-! 
Dj*0 = they did not separate from the people (8, 8) and its sins (19, 20), 
while the 'ttntt*' i*jb» departed from the way of the people (19, 29; 8, 16); 
the majority of the people who did not practise the laws of the covenant, 
were in his eyes all sinners. 
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whose community God is angry (8, 18-19, 31). They follow the 
ways of the kings of the nations( 8, 11. 12, 19, 23), and the head 
of the king of Javan will come to execute punishment on the sin- 
ners."' This time is more generally termed the time of visitation 
(7, 9 = 19, 5) in which the observant will escape while the others 
will be destroyed by the sword. 

The backsliders among the emigrants in the land of Damascus 
are threatened with even heavier punishment for having departed 
from the well of living water (19, 34) ; they will not be included 
henceforth, from the death of the unique teacher till the appear- 
ance of the Messiah from Aaron and Israel (20, 1), in the lists 
of the people. They and their families will have no portion in 
the house of the Torah (20, 10. 13) and will be punished as the 
treacherous in Judea (20, 10). Those members of the covenant 
who have broken through the bound of the law, will, when God 
appears to Israel, be destroyed from the camp, and along with 
them those who sinned in Judea in the days of purification (20, 
25-27). Those, however, who hold fast to the laws and obey the 
teacher and confess their sins,* 80 will not rebel against God's 
commandments, but will accept the teachings of the first teacher. 
It is very probable that the book was composed, when, soon after 
the foundation of the sect, several members ceased practising the 
special laws of the covenant and others entirely abandoned the 
cause. The death of the energetic first teacher may have contri- 
buted to the discouragement of the sect; and our author expected 
that, on the one hand, by referring his fellows to the speedy 
coming of the Messiah, and, on the other hand, by picturing the 

129 In 20, 10 they are described as men who returned with the men of 
scoffing; in 20, 26 rrflr)' 'JW1D* The first teacher of the new law in Judea 
is called n'tPO (2, 12), who teaches the remnant God's holy spirit. As also 
20, 1 ff., deals with the beginning of the movement and incidentally mentions 
the death of the unique teacher, it seems that he is identical with the n'CD. 
He died at the beginning of the new movement, and from his death the era 
of the followers is counted (20, 1. 14); forty years will pass till the faithless 
members who joined the preacher of untruth, will have died out (20, 14). 

130 The special purpose of the confession is the admission that the fathers 
have sinned by not obeying the laws which constitute now the covenant, and 
by recognizing that the punishment was justified. 
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punishments of the faithless in Judea and in the land of Damascus, 
he would succeed in strengthening the wavering and frightening 
the treacherous. The task and the duties imposed upon the 
members must have weighed heavily on them, and partly account 
for defections from the sect. They were commanded to give 
tithes, evidently to the many priests of the community (6, 20) ; 
the word "according to their explanations" seems even to indicate 
that those contributions went beyond those expressly commanded 
in the Torah. When the members emigrated from their native 
country, they had to leave behind their property and the income 
derived from it; only few may have brought money with them 
and bought the fields referred to in the book. Consequently, there 
were many poor in the camps depending on the support of their 
neighbors; in addition to them there were proselytes 181 some of 
whom may have joined the sect in the hope of support. The duty 
to love one's brother and to support the poor, the needy, and the 
proselyte (6, 20. 21) had, therefore, especially to be mentioned. 1 " 
The observance of the laws of purity was not easy, though many 
of the members were priests (7. 3). The special reference to the 
vice of revenging oneself and bearing grudge (9, 2. 4, 6-7, 2. 3) 
suggests that there was not much love to cement the adherents of 
the sect together, and this may also have contributed to force 
some to leave the camp. 

AUTHENTICITY OF THE BOOK 

Professor Schechter takes it for granted that not only the 
central event of the fragment, the emigration and the settlement of 
Palestinian priests in the land of Damascus, is to be accepted as 
true, but also the details of the report referring to relations be- 
tween two sections of priests in Jerusalem and the activity of 
a violent leader of the ruling party. And also the time of the 

1.1 p. 14, s priests, Levites, Israelites, and proselytes. 

1.2 In 14, 14 ff., we read that the contributions were delivered into the 
hand of the highest dignitary, the "1p3D, and that the "judges distributed 
them among the poor and needy, the old men who had nobody to support 
them and a maiden that had nobody to care for her (the last reminds one of 
the Christian charity organization in which the virgins enjoyed a special 
position), and all for whom nobody provided. 
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foundation of the sect in the year 176 B. C. is to be taken as 
exact, so that the kings of Javan would be Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his supporters. It has not escaped the attention of scholars 
who discussed the fragment that several generations intervened 
between the foundation of the sect and the activity of the man of 
scoffing who forced the members of the new teaching to emigrate 
(1, 11-20; 4, 12 ff.). The followers of the scoffer were destroyed 
(2, 1; 20?; 7, 9-14), and this visitation was called, the first (7, 21; 
8, 1 ) ; it has been explained as the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Pompey. 183 But in the continuation of the last named passage the 
future punishment of the faithless members of the covenant is 
announced; and in this description it is prophesied that the head 
of the kings of Javan will come to execute the punishment, and 
it is expressly stated that the visitation will come for the accept- 
ance of the teaching of the preacher of untruth (8, 1-13). It js 
the second*" and probably last judgment which the author views 
and which he most probably had already seen. According to this 
interpretation the writer must have composed his book after the 
destruction of the second Temple, but may have done so several 
centuries after the events described by him. As there is no 
statement in Jewish literature to confirm the report of the frag- 
ment, what could be adduced to prove the truth of its contents? 
Or is the whole book an invented story to prove the early origin 
of a sect that lived in the district of Damascus in the seventh or 
eighth century, and to defend its peculiarities as to worship, con- 
stitution, and religious law? Could then "the list of the sins 
blamed on the opponents suggest the time and the character of the 
author ? 

An unknown preacher in Israel is held responsible for the 
aberration of the whole population of the city in Judea (1, 14 ff.). 
What has he done? Seven lines are devoted to the list of his 
wrong actions; but whether it is due to the poetical vein of the 
writer or to the fact that his generalities were easily understood 
by his contemporaries, he does not tell us more than that the 
followers of the scoffer were unjust and delivered to the sword. 

133 Some scholars refer this to the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70. 
131 For he speaks of the first visitation. 
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He is clearer in 4, 12 ff. where he accuses him of immorality, 
misappropriation, and defilement of the Temple; here he quotes 
for his indictment the Testament of Levi. Did this book suggest 
to him the whole attack on the priests, or is it merely a quotation 
to support it? Though he can reproach the other side only with 
obeying different marriage laws, immorality is several times men- 
tioned as a charge against the opponents (7, 1 nUlTfl JD TTHP, 

8, 5 = 19, 17 nm ■ova i^um, 8, 7 = 19, 19 not^ 1W1 2, 16) in 

the strongest expressions and in generalities exactly as Testam. Levi 

9, 9 : "Beware of the spirit of fornication, for tihs shall continue and 
shall by thy seed pollute the holy place;" and more detailed in 
14, 4-8 where the worst forms of lewdness are attributed to priests. 
Our fragment warns again against immorality and sinful inclina- 
tion in 2, 16, and his fbst illustration is the sin of the angels, 
taken from apocalyptic literature, either from Enoch or the 
Testaments. 13 " There may be many more passages which he bor- 
rowed from the Testaments, to use them as the framework in 
which to set his detailed attacks. It is not accidental that the 
Genizah of Cairo contains a fragment of the Testament of Levi, 
and that this attack on priests is based on that Testament. And 
that it was the Aramaic form of it which he used for his purposes, 
is evident from the so far unexplained word *pD frequently used 
by the author for "order" which occurs twice in the Aramaic 
fragment of the Testament, of Levi. 13 * If we knew when this 
version of the Testament was made, it would be possible to find a 
terminus a quo. But whenever this may have been done, there is 
not the slightest difficulty against the assumption that the Aramaic 
version was in existence in the seventh or eighth century, as the 
fragment of the Genizah proves its existence in the tenth or 
eleventh century. For on p. 16 our Zadokite fragment refers to 
the book of divisions of time according to their jubilees and their 
week (of years). 137 Though the reference in its present surround- 

iot The other passages in Jubilees and Enoch i contain none of the 
details quoted by the fragment. 

"* JQR., XIX, 574, 4. 6 where the Greek has T&Hic = order; American 
Journal of Theology, 1911, 417. 4i. 

187 If the whole reference is not by mistake placed here, it probably 
meant this: the sinner shall make up his mind to return to the law of the 
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ings is not intelligible, owing to the preceding lines not being 
preserved, there is no doubt that he meant a Book of Jubilees 
which could have formed a part of the Testaments. 188 Now, it is 
only due to an incidental reference that we know that the schools 
in Babylon had a Book of Jubilees in the tenth century different 
from ours and fuller, probably in Hebrew or Aramaic, known also 
to the Karaite Salman b. Jeruham 18 ' in its Hebrew Midrash form. 
This proves that if our author composed his book, as was shown 
from some of the halakas and the style, in the eighth century, 
there were at his disposal the Aramaic Testaments. 140 Prom these 
he took his illustration of the disobedience of the Israelites in 
Egypt (3, 4-6) by their eating blood." 1 It seems also fairly clear 
why he selected just this book for his attacks on his opponents. 
As he wrote against priests and tried to prove that one section of 
them was never chosen, but from early times desi'ined for destruc- 
tion, he looked for an earlier source which gave the reasons for 
such punishment of priests and the prophecy of their visitations. 

Torah, before the time expires which has been fixed for the trial. The 
length of this term pp, occurring also in 4, 5 maj?B fpl = the length of 
their existence (see 2, 9), 6, 10 JWIM |>p ^33 all the time the wickedness 
will last, 12, 23 TVVB llSy 1J? njWin fp3, 15, 7! 20, 23 SkW SyD fp3 
during the treason of Israel. 

188 Charles in JQR., XIX, 567 says: The common source of these Greek 
and Aramaic texts is a work based partly on the Testaments and partly on 
the Book of Jubilees or else a work from which the authors of these books 
drew some of their materials. 

133 See Epstein, OHW'n ni>31Mp» , part II, KB>in tPTlB, p. V-VIII ff. 

140 To p. 8, 20 nmS j;b»Sxi n»ia p -pis'? n>ni' inx ntJ'K "mn Kin 

lip . Schechter, p. XVI, says: "In another place we have an allusion 
to the word which Jeremiah has spoken to Baruch, the son of Neriah, and 
EHsha to Gehazj his servant, which suggests the existence of Pseudepigraphic 
works ascribed to these Biblical personages and considered authoritative by the 
sect." It seems to me that Jerem. 45, 6 is quite sufficient for the statement 
in 8, 18, 19 and also II Kings 5, 26-27, and there is no need for assuming 
such Pseudepigrapha. 

141 The same applies to his reference to Jannes and Jambres who are 
known from a quotation of the first century (see Schurer, III, 292); but 
it does not prove that he could not have known the legend in the eighth 
century from the Midrash or some other source, just as Jerahmeel (Schechter, 
p. LIX) knew it. 
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And the Testaments (Lev. 16, 1. 2)) also contained the length of 
the activity of the sinful priests (2, 9) in the required prophetical 
manner: "And now I have learnt in the book of Enoch that for 
seventy weeks ye shall go astray, and profane the priesthood, and 
pollute the sacrifices. (2) And ye shall make void the law, and 
set at nought the words of the prophets by evil perverseness. And 
ye shall persecute righteous men, and hate the godly; the words 
of the faithful shall ye abhor." He used every word of this 
description; and from here he appropriated the idea of a Messiah 
and of wise men from Aaron and Israel, as already Dr. Schechter 
has pointed out ; only he puts Israel instead of Judah, for this 
tribe and its land are an abomination to him for reasons which 
cannot be ascertained from the book.* 2 

LACK OF INFORMATION 

Or does the author's knowledge of characteristic details of 
Judea, Jerusalem, its population, its internal conditions, and its 
Temple 14 " demand the early composition of our book? Not one 

ia The tribe to which our author belonged, according to his report, 
originally lived in Judea, but having been persecuted, emigrated from the 
country. The hatred between the two sections grew so great that our 
author declared that, even after the end of suffering in the land of Damascus, 
no reunion with the house of Judah shall follow (4, 10. n). 

14a We could explain 6, is, *6> the accusation of misappropriation in the 
Temple by priests, as reflecting actual conditions in Jerusalem. Some goods 
vowed by Jews were considered by the priests as belonging to them, while 
the members of the covenant declared them, property of the Temple, as in 
fact we know from Nedar. 2, 4: DTID OKI "ItTIB O'irD hv BlrO >Sj? 'in 

1'iidk Wmi t'-ittB mima n»Bin nno ... inm rrnrn »ai ... iidk 

D'jron 'Bin flK J'Taa Wu 'B>JK ]»K», that some goods banned belonged 
to the Temple, others to the priests; see also Tos. Arakin. 4, 3. 4. Priests 
of high standing may have, by their great influence, persuaded people to 
vow their property to the Temple, and afterwards claimed it for themselves, 
as in Psalms of Solomon 4, 11: And their eyes are toward the house of a 
man that is prosperous, like a serpent, to pervert wisdom, speaking with the 
words of the transgressors (12). His words are words of deceit to the 
intent that he may accomplish his ungodly desire (13). He never ceaseth 
to scatter and bereave, and he maketh desolate for the sake of his wicked 
desire... (15) and his eyes are against his neighbor's house to destroy it with 
swelling words of flattery. The same we find in Matth. 23, 14-22 where, no 
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fact which can be verified by our sources, Josephus and the 
rabbinic literature, proves that the author had seen anything of 
the priesthood in Judea and had observed actual life in the times 
of the Temple. He is ignorant of the circumstances even of the 
event which constitutes the central fact of his book, the emigration 
of some priests of Judea to the land of Damascus. He forgot to 
state or probably did not know who caused the emigration and 
why and how and when; he only knew the settlement in the land 
of Damascus, though his description apparently deals with the 
very men who had left Judea and had founded the colony. If 
any tradition had been used by him, his facts would have been 
more substantial. And even though without tradition about the 
emigration, if he wrote in the first century, he could have 
exhibited at least some slight knowledge about Jerusalem, its 
priests, and the service in the Temple the purity of which gave 
him so much trouble and pain. Our author can never have seen 
the Temple, nor has he spoken to a priest of that sanctuary, nor 
has he read any sources dealing with the times of the second 
Temple, or else he forgot all real information characteristic of 
an author interested in the main facts of his subject. He must 
have been separated by a considerable time from the events which 
he described and, it seems, imagination took the place of facts 
which he borrowed from the Testaments. He had a few facts 
supplied by conditions of his own time and place: a sect in the 
district of Damascus consisting of Aaronites, just as the two 
Jewish tribes of Arabia, Bnu-Nadhir and Bnu-Kuraiza in the 
seventh century were of priestly descent and called themselves 
Alkahinani 144 The sect in Damascus differed in two important 
points of the marriage law from other Jewish tribes : they lived 
in monogamy and married no other woman after divorcing the 
first wife, as long as she was alive, and married no niece. They 
had a peculiar organization and constitution, and observed some 
laws of the Torah concerning levitical purity and killing animals 
for food more strictly than other Jews. In order to prove for 

doubt, the noble priests were originally meant. Yet, as far as I know, there 
is no true parallel in our accounts. 

144 Graetz, Geschichte, V, 4th edition, p. 74. 
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some special purpose unknown 145 that their observance was not 
merely ancient, but the only correct rule, 148 our author constructed 
a history of his sect. It was invented to show that the sect had 
existed already in early times and that the differing practice of the 
Jews was wrong and followed the teaching of an unworthy, 
rebellious teacher and of a company that was punished by God. 1 '" 

CONTRUCTION OF HISTORY 

We know similar constructions of history in the references 
of early Karaite writers to an existing Karaite sect in Jerusalem 
before the destruction of the Temple. An interesting instance is 
Kirkisani who in Professor Schechter's statement about the 
character of the Zadokite fragment plays a very important part. 
He says 148 that Jeroboam was the first sectary, after him came 
the Samaritans, and only after these, in the times of the second 
Temple, appeared the Rabbanites who raised themselves to be the 
heads of the whole nation. Among them Simon the Just was the 
first who, at vhe same time, was the last member of the Great 
Assembly; in fact, however, the Rabbanites only continued 
Jeroboam's work. Against them rose the Sadducees whose head 
were Sadok and Boethus. Sadok was the first who exposed the 
Rabbanites and contradicted them publicly. He revealed a part of 
the truth and composed books in which he frequently denounced 
the Rabbanites and criticised them. When reading this history of 
the religious developments of Judea during the last centuries of 
the second Temple, we are inclined to assume that Kirkisani found 
all this in Sadok's books, and that his presentation is worthy of 

145 The fact that he deliberately avoided to mention the name of 
Jerusalem or of the Jews, seems to suggest that he had a special considera- 
tion for Samaritans who, we know, were well represented in Damascus. 

148 It is not improbable that also the sacrifices and the Temple were not 
in existence, but an invented detail. 

147 He also seems to meet the obvious objection that priests ought not 
to have left the Temple, by showing that the separation, emigration, and 
new organization was prophesied by the earliest prophets. Even the new 
land and its interpreter, the gatherings and the prince were all foretold by 
them. Perhaps their own members raised such objections. 

MS See Poznanski in RBI., XLIV, (1902), 162, from Kitab al-Anwar, 
II, 1, 
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serious consideration. But the reference to Sadduk and Boethus 

at once betrays that Kirkisani or his source borrowed this state- 
ment from the rabbis, and that his informant knew nothing about 
the past. This is confirmed by his other reference to Simon the 
Just which is taken from the first sentence of Mishnah Abot. 
And after reading with great care Harkavy's evidence and 
Poznanski's confirming arguments about the consciousness of the 
Karaites of their descent from the Sadducees, it seems to me that 
also their mere reference to the same Sadduk and Boethus 
as their ancestors clearly showed that it was purely a construction 
based on Jewish sources. For how did they, otherwise, commit 
exactly the same mistake about the two eponymous heroes as the 
rabbis in Abot R. Nathan? It would be a very strange coincid- 
ence! Once Kirkisani had adopted it, other Karaite writers fol- 
lowed; and Joseph AlBasir is an interesting illustration of the 
construction: "In the times of the second Temple the Rabbanites, 
then called Pharisees, became the masters, while the Karaites, 
then known as the Sadducees, were at the bottom." That there 
was no early source available for this, is evident from the parallel 
statement of the author of the Differences between Rabbanites 
and Karaites : "We are much earlier than they (the Talmudists) ; 
from us descended the Jerusalemites, the Shammaiites, the Sad- 
ducees, and the Boethusians." What he meant was the spiritual 
relation between the halakic principles of the Shammaiites and 
those of the Karaites." 9 

The tendency of the Zadokite fragment is the same, only its 
construction of history is more elaborate and clothed in historical 
events located as to place, and time, persons, and actions; and it 
owes its origin, as several halakas show, to the time when a 
number of sects were brought into existence in Asia at the end of 
the seventh and the first half of the eighth century. Judean and 
Jewish in its beginnings, the sect depicted came in closer and 
continuous contact with the Samaritans in Damascus and adopted 
some of its religious practices and prohibitions which we find in 
this fragment. If the references to a Temple with sacrifices and 
an altar reflect actual conditions, the latter were, as has been 

«• Poznanski in RBJ., XLIV, 175. 
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pointed out above, founded by Samaritans, especially as it is not 
said in the fragment that the Judean emigrants instituted them. 
When the Judeans came to the land of Damascus, they were after 
some time admitted to the Samaritan Temple on the condition 
that they observed the strict laws of purity required for the sanc- 
tuary by the Samaritans. Perhaps even the awkward style and the 
unusual words were due to Samaritan influence. But for the 
present we know too little about Jews and Samaritans in the 
district of Damascus in the seventh and eighth centuries to attempt 
to solve all difficulties of the fragment. 

Let us be grateful to Professor Schechter for his discovery and 
for the thoroughness with which he has elucidated many of the 
most difficult points; and especially for the many-sided commen- 
tary and the learned introduction in which he has drawn our at- 
tention to the numerous problems awaiting solution. Even if his 
find should not prove to be an early Zadokite book, but one of 
the many links in the great religious upheaval of the times im- 
mediately preceding the Karaite movement, it has drawn the 
attention of the literary world to a chapter of Jewish history 
which has rightly invited the collaboration of many great minds 
and will long continue in attracting and captivating our best 
scholars. 

London A. Buchur 



ANNOUNCEMENT 

I had the opportunity of reading the article of the Reverend 
Professor Doctor Adolph Biichler, Principal of the Jews' College, 
London, in proof, and prepared a refutation of it. But the rumor 
having reached me that M. Israel Levi, of Paris, has discovered 
new pages of the Zadokite document which he is about to publish 
in the Revue des Etudes juives, I decided to keep back the publica- 
tion of my rejoinder until these new discoveries have been made 
accessible to the public. 

S. Schechter 



